A LIVING FROM POULTRY 


$1,500.00 FROM 6O HENS IN TEN MONTHS 
ON ACITY LOT 40 FEET SQUARE. 


Ips the average poul- 
tryman that would 
seem impossible and 
when we tell you that 
we have actually donea 
$1,500 poultry business 
with60 hens on a corner 
in the city garden 40 
feet wide by 40 feet long 
we are simply stating 
facts. It would not be 
possible to get such re- 
turns by any one of the 
systems of poultry keep- 
ing recommended and 
practiced by the Ameri- 
can people, still itis an 
easy matter when the 
new 


PHILO 
SYSTEM 


is adopted. 


THE PHILO SYSTEM IS UNLIKE ALL OTHER 
WAYS OF KEEPING POULTRY. 


and in many respects just the reverse, accomplishing things in poultry work 
that have always been considered impossible, and getting unheard-of results 
that are hard to believe without seeing. 


THE NEW SYSTEM COVERS ALL BRANCHES 
OF THE WORK NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS 


from selecting the breeders to marketing the product. It tells how to get 
eggs that will hatch, how to hatch nearly every egg and how to raise nearly 
all the chicks hatched. It gives complete plans in detail how to make every- 
thing necessary to run the business and at less than half the cost required to 
handle the poultry business in any other manner. 


TWO POUND BROILERS IN EIGHT WEEKS. 


are raised in a space of less than a square foot to the broiler without any 
loss. and the broilers are of the very best quality, bringing here three cents 
per pound above the highest market price. 


OuR S!IX-MONTHS-OLD PULLETS ARE LAYING AT 
THE RATE OF 24 EGGS EACH PER MONTH. 


jn a space of two square feet for each bird. No green cut bone of any de- 
scription is fed, and the food used is inexpensive as compared with food 
others are using. 

Our new book, the PHILO SYSTEM OF POULTRY KEEPING, gives full 
particulars regarding these wonderful discoveries, with simple, easy-to- 
understand directions that are right to the point, and 15 pages of illustra- 
tions showing all branches of the work from start to finish. 


DON’T LET THE CHICKS DIE IN THE SHELL. 


One of our secrets of success is to save all_the chickens that are fully 
developed at hatching time, whether they can crack the shell or not. 
It is a simple trick and believed to be the secret of the ancient Egyp- 
gens and Chinese which enabled them to sell the chicks at 10 centsa 
ZEA. 


CHICKEN FEED AT 15 CENTS A BUSHEL. 


Our book tells how to make the best green food with but little trouble and 
have a good supply, any day ia the year, winter or summer. It is just as 
impossible to get alarge egg yield without green food as it iste keep a cow 
without hay or fodder. 


OUR NEW BROODER SAVES 2 CENTS ON 
EACH CHICKEN. 


No lamp required. No danger of chilling, over-heating or burning up the 
chickens as with brooders using lamps or any kind of fire. They also keep 
all the lice off the chickens automatically or killany that may be on them 
when placed in the brooder. Our book gives full plans and the right to 
make and use them. One can easily be made in an hour at a cost of 25 TO 
50 CENTS, ¥ 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Bellefontaine, Ohio, June 7, "09 
Mr. E. R. Philo, Elmira, N. Y. 

Dear Sir:—I just want to tell you of the succéss I have had with the 
Philo system. In January, 1909, I purchased one of your Philo System books 
and I commenced to hatch chickens. On the third day of February, 1909, © 
succeeded in hatching ten chicks. I put them in one of your fireless brooders 
and we had zero weather. We succeeded in bringing through nine—one got 
killed by accident. On June 1, one of the pullets laid her first egg, and the — 
most remarkable thing is she has laid every day since up to the present time. 
Yours truly, R. S. LaRue. 


tm 


205 S. Clinton St., Baltimore, M. D., May 28, 1999 

E. R. Philo, Publisher, Elmira, N. Y. 
Dear Sir:—I have embarked in the poultry business on a small scale 
(Philo System) and am having the best of success so far, sixty-eight per cen! 
of eggs hatched by hens, all chicks alive and healthy at this writing; they are 
now three weeks old. Mr. Philo is a public benefactor and I don't believe — 
his System can be improved upon, and so I am now looking for more yard © 
room, having but 15x30 where I am now. Fd 


Youts truly, C. H. Leach. 


South Britain, Conn., Apr. 14, 1909 
Mr. E, R. Philo, Elmira, N. Y. 


Dear Sir :—I have followed your system as close 
as I could; the result is a complete success. If 
there can be any improvement on nature, your 
brooder is it. The first experience I had with 
your System was last December. I hatched 17 
chicks under two hens, put them as soon as 
hatched in one of your brooders out of doors 
and at the age of three months I sold them at 
35c a pound, They then averaged 219 lbs. each, 
and the man I sold them to said they were the 
finest he ever saw, and he wants all I can spare 
this season, Yours truly, 

A, E. Nelson. 


THREE POUND ROASTERS TEN WEEKS OLD 


revised edition of the book will be sent you by return mail. 
E. R. PHILO, PUBLISHER, 320 THIRD ST., ELMIRA, N. 


Osakis, Minn., June 7, "6 

Mr. E. R. Philo, Elmira, N. Y. 

Dear Sir:—You certainly have the greatest 

system the world has ever known. I have had 

experience With poultry, but I know you ha 
the system that brings the real profits. 

Yours, Jesse Underwood. 


Brockport, N. Y., Sept. 12, 1908 
Mr. E, W. Philo, Elmira, N. Y. 

Dear Sir:—I have had perfect success brood i. 
ing chickens your way. I think your method 
will raise stronger, healthier chicks than the old 
way of using lamps and besides it saves so much) 
work and risk, Yours respectfully, wi 


ee j '¢ . 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


HIS somewhat hackneyed phrase 
represents the wish that will pass 

from lip to lip and from heart to heart 
at this season. That 

““A Happy in most cases it is a 
New Year!” sincere wish we are 
glad to believe. The 
majority of the world really wants the 
rest of the world to have a Happy New 
Year. Not least of all does Tue Spirir 
or Missions fervently desire this blessing 
for its readers. ! 
But we wish far more than is ordi- 
narily conveyed by the words of the old 
greeting. We would put into them a 
prayer for the true happiness of all men, 
and for the coming of the “year of the 
redeemed.” If this be the burden of the 
words, then there emerges a seeming 
paradox; for we cannot make the wish 
in the narrow sense and in the wider 
sense at the same time. We cannot hon- 
estly desire that our readers may be com- 
' fortable and smug and self-congratula- 
tory while the happiness of the greater 
part of the world waits upon our activ- 
ity in the extension of the Kingdom. 
The “Happy New Year” which we wish 
for each one of you is that which will 
surely be found by the man who has 
placed himself in line with the eternal 
purposes of God, and is realizing the 


mission upon which the Christian soul 
is sent into a world where the Incarnate 
Christ waits to be made manifest to all 
His children. 


HERE can scarcely be any among 
our readers who remember receiv- 
ing the first copy of THe Spirit or Mis- 
SIONS. If there 
should happen to be 
one, we should like 
to be informed of it, 
but as the last issue closes the seventy- 
fourth year of the periodical we greatly 
doubt whether any living person can 
claim to have read the little pamphlet of 
thirty-two pages which appeared in 
January, 1836, “issued by the authority 
of the Board of Missions and edited 
under its direction.” 

Those pages lie before us now, and it 
is refreshing to see how, even from the 
first—with that new baptism of mis- 
sionary inspiration which showed its 
fruits in the consecration of Jackson 
Kemper as the first missionary bishop in 
1835—there was sounded forth the true 
note that “in her missionary organiza- 
tion the Church herself undertakes the 
conversion of the world. Engaging in 


Seventy-four 
Years 


so great a work, in the name and 


of her divine and glorious 
(7) 


strength 


a 
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Head, her appeal is made to all who in 
the sacrament of baptism have bound 
themselves to be His soldiers until death, 
to come up to His help against the 
mighty.” 

For this purpose Tue Spirit or Mis- 
sIons was established, and its appeal was 
made to the clergy that they bear to their 
people the story of the missionaries’ 
toils and successes, “to thus instruct 
their understandings in the nature, to fix 
upon their consciences the responsibility, 
and to engage their hearts in the 
sublime, self-sacrificing charity of the 
missionary enterprise.” 

Good, sound words these, written by 
some hand long since crumbled into 
dust, but still representing the purpose 
and aim which THe Sprrir or Misstons 
has steadily kept im view during its 
seventy-four years of life. 


In its day the little 
pamphlet, of which 
it is recorded that 
“the editor is authorized to make each 
number from sixteen to thirty-two 
pages, in his discretion,” did not un- 
worthily represent the aspirations and 
enthusiasms of the Church. Certainly 
there are in its pages many signs of 
vigorous life and high ambition. 

The mission to Greece, long since dis- 
continued, represents our greatest ef- 
fort at that time in the foreign field, but 
there is a note to the effect that “Messrs. 
Lockwood and Hanson, missionaries to 
China, have arrived on the distant shore 
to which they have gone forth at the call 
of the Church to preach the Gospel.” 
In Africa a single colored man, James 
M. Thompson, is recorded as “the head 
of a school about to be established.” 
The Rev. Horatio Southgate, Jr., is 
spoken of as conducting “an exploring 
missionary agency in Persia,” and last 
among the foreign mission fields we find 
Texas, with the word “Vacant” written 
against it. 

The claims of the “Far” West are 
heard in letters from Tennessee, Indiana, 
Michigan and Kentucky. Bishop Otey, 


Then and Now 


of Tennessee, assures us that Memphis 
is “likely to become a place of great 
commercial importance, being finely 
situated on the Mississippi River,” 
while the Rev. Isaac W. Hallam, “mis- 
sionary to Chicago,” says that during the 
last quarter he has confined his labors to 
Chicago and added four to the number 
of communicants there. He is con- 
vinced that missionaries of the Church 
should be immediately stationed at 
several places, “of which,” he says, “I 
select Milwalky. It is situated in the 
Ouisconson territory, on the shores of 
Lake Michigan, about eighty miles from 
Chicago. In the opinion of many judi- 
cious persons it will be very little in- 
ferior to the last-named place. Twenty- 
five miles this side of Milwalky is Root 
River (the present Racine); the two 
might be united at present under one 
station.” 

The membership of the Board of Mis- 
sions is interesting: The Rt. Rev. Wil- 
liam White was president, and what 
was probably a majority of the bishops 
of the Church constituted the remain- 
ing Episcopal membership—among them 
Griswold, Philander Chase, Onderdonk, 
John Henry Hopkins, G. W. Doane and 


Jackson Kemper. Scarcely less interest- 


ing is the list of missionaries in the em- 
ployment of the Board, whose names, 
with their stations, are published in de- 
tail, the total number being thirty-three 
clergy, four laymen and nine women. 
There is, of course, a striking contrast 
between the present issue of our 
periodical as it begins its seventy-fifth 
year and that other issue with which it 
began its existence, but it is not greater 
than the contrast between the present 
Church, with its numbers, power, and 
wealth, its scores of missionary stations 
and hundreds of missionaries, and the 


dauntless little handful which repre-— 


sented the Church in that day. But the 
finest thing of all is the spirit which 
breathes through the old-fashioned and 
somewhat stilted sentences of these 
pioneers of the Church. It may be ques- 
tioned whether with all that we have 
gained we have not lost something of 
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their indomitable earnestness and cheer- 
ful self-sacrifice, 


There is nothing to 
show what was the 


The Seventy- 


Sifth Year circulation of our 
first issue. The Edi- 
tor does record the fact that “of the 


present issue a very large edition is 
printed as a specimen of the magazine. 
It will be continued monthly, in the 
same form, and varying in size from 
sixteen to thirty-two pages, at one dol- 
lar per annum, payable always in ad- 
vance. The propriety of this condition 
will appear to all who consider the very 
low price at which it is put.” 

And still we are publishing the maga- 
zine at a dollar per annum, and still we 
are asking payment in advance, and still 
we are urging upon our readers that “it 
ought to be, by the large number of its 
subseribers and the certainty of its in- 
come, a source of profit to the missionary 
enterprise.” 

Just here emerges a _ consideration 
worthy of attention. Unquestionably 
this magazine should be more than sgelf- 
supporting; beyond doubt it ought to 
reach the homes of the majority of our 
communicants, yet seventy-four years 
find us with only about thirty thousand 
subscribers and the publication does not 
yet pay expenses. Seventy-five thousand 
would be a moderate number of sub- 
seribers for a Church which has 900,000 
communicants. Is there any hope that 
by the end of our seventy-fifth year we 
might reach some such number? If 
each subscriber would produce another, 
the thing would be well-nigh accom- 
plished, and a respectable revenue for 
mission work realized. It would seem 
that such an advance were well within 
the limits of possibility. 

With this suggestion, and bespeaking 
the cordial co-operation and friendly 
kindness of all our readers, we enter 
upon the seventy-fifth year of the life of 
Tue Spirit or Missions. May its one 
hundred and fiftieth year witness as 
great an advance over to-day as that 
which is chronicled above! 


MISSIONARY meeting in the city 
hall of an American city would 


cause no little comment — possibly 
mari even consternation 

A Missionary in some quarters. 
Meeting in Yet that is what 

a City Hall happened at the 

Mansion House in 


London recently. The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel took this 
method of making known to London 
business men the need for vigorous ex- 
tension in the field and larger support 
at home. The Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don presided and expressed the hope that 
a Mansion House missionary meeting 
would in future be an annual event. 
One of the speakers at the meeting was 
Professor Honda, of Tokyo, who has 
been sent by his government to study 
teaching methods in England and 
America. Professor Honda told this in- 
cident concerning the coming of the 
Gospel to modern Japan: 

“In 1854 our treaty was signed with 
the United States of America, followed 
by other Powers in rapid succession. In 
the same year, before the treaty was 
made with your country [England], a 
British man-of-war came to Nagasaki; 
a detachment of soldiers was despatched 
with a view to expel the unwelcome 
visitor, and the officer in command, 
Murata by name, went one day to this 
English ship on official business. ~He 
found a curious book floating on the 
water, picked it up and learned from his 
Dutch interpreter that it was the Bible 
of the Western religion of universal 
brotherhood. His curiosity was raised 
to the highest pitch and he began to 
study it through a Chinese translation. 
Eight years later, hearing of a Prot- 
estant missionary in Nagasaki, Murata 
sent his English-speaking relative to Dr. 
Verbeck, a Dutch gentleman, to clear up 
points of doubt in the sacred book. For 
nearly three years this messenger used 
to travel backward and forward be- 
tween Sag and Nagasaki, a distance of 
two days’ journey on foot. In 1866 
Murata, with his younger brother, and 
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the interpreting relative were baptized 
by the same missionary. Thus the first 
Protestant convert of Japan was made 
through the English Bible picked up in 
the harbor of Nagasaki.” 


NE of the significant events of each 
January is the observance of the 
missionary day for Sunday-schools on 
the Second Sunday 
The after Epiphany. 
Sunday-school Last year more than 
Missionary Day thousand’ schools 
kept the day by 
using the form of service provided by 
the Board of Missions. In the last few 
weeks hundreds of packages of the ser- 
vice leaflet have been shipped to all 
parts of the country. In some cities 
union services are to be held. In many 
a small outpost where the members of 
the school have never seen another 
Church school the day will be kept with 
the same spirit of love and good will. 


FEW days ago this letter reached 
the office of the London Missionary 
Society: 
“DEAR SIR: 


Individual Gifts ‘TI. enclose 
£2,000. -f or 
your society. Please send receipt 
and enter as from ‘A Friend,’ and 
don’t mention my name either in 
- committee or otherwise. 
“Yours faithfully, 


“This is instead of the £100 I 
have given you the last two or 
three years.” ‘ 


This is a striking instance of the ap- 
plication of the counsel “Let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth.” ‘More than that, it is an inspir- 
ing instance of a right hand that is really 
doing something. The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel also acknowl- 
edges the receipt, from an anonymous 
donor, of what it has come to regard as 
an annual gift of £1,000. 

It rarely happens that the Board of Mis- 
sions is able to announce similar gifts 
from living donors. Yet it is be- 


coming increasingly evident that the 
work of the American Church at 
home and abroad eannot be worthily 
done unless the offerings of congrega- 
tions are largely supplemented by gifts 
from individuals. Scores of parishes 
include among their members men and 
women who can give much more than 
they ought to give through the offering 
to meet the apportionment. In not a 
few instances a dozen persons or more 
could each give more than the amount 
apportioned to the whole congregation. 
To do so would obviously be unwise, 
since it would weaken the sense of 
responsibility on the part of others. 
Having given a due share through the 
congregational offering, there is still the 
opportunity of making personal offer- 
ings to meet the general obligations—the 
payment of salaries, the maintenance of 
schools and hospitals—and to provide for 
extension. Such individual offerings 
go to the credit of the diocese as a whole, 
and aid it in meeting the diocesan ap- 
portionment. 

A larger number of people are claim- 
ing this privilege. So the apportionment 
plan seems to be stimulating both cor- 
porate and personal giving. While in- 
troducing system it in no wise neces- 
sarily does away with the cherished ideal 
of “free-will offerings.” We wish that 
all who make personal offerings could 
realize as we do what their gifts accom- 
plish in enabling the Board of Missions 
to extend aid to many vigorous enter- 
prises whose requests for help to render 
larger service it would otherwise be com- 
pelled to refuse. 


UR next issue—that for the month 
of February—will be the annual 
Children’s Number. For the ninth time 
this special issue is 


The Annual sent forth to the 
Children’s Church. That it is 
Number of value, and in 


some measure at 
least accomplishes the purpose which it 
has in view, is indicated by the steady 
and continuous growth made from year 


' 
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to year in the edition published. Last 
year 140,000 copies were issued, and a 
number of belated orders could not be 
filled. This year every endeavor is being 
made to get the orders in early and thus 
escape the unpleasant predicament of 
being obliged to say “No” to good friends 
who send a requisition for additional 
copies. The number sold this year ought 
to reach 150,000. 

It would be an unwise policy to give 
too great a foretaste of the good things 
which will be found in the Children’s 
Number for this year; but without be- 
traying confidence we may just drop a 
hint that there are some little Filipino 
chaps who will dance through its pages, 
while the almond-eyed children of Japan 
and China will vie with the Indian boys 
of Alaska in securing the attention of 
our readers. Nor will the healthy, 
hearty children of the western mission 
field be forgotten, though they may not 
excite the eager interest which the small 
boy always feels when he encounters 
“something about Indians.” Our cover 
also will, we believe, tell a story of its 
own which will appeal to the old as well 
as the young. 


Of course everyone 
knows that the Chil- 
dren’s Number of 
THE ‘Spirit or Mis- 
SIONS is disposed of largely by the chil- 
dren of the Sunday-schools, and the 
Editor desires to tell them how greatly 
he appreciates what they have done in 
this way. Without their co-operation, 
their fresh interest and vivid enthusi- 
asm, his work would be largely in vain. 
The eager rush for copies of the Chil- 
dren’s Number has become a yearly feat- 
ure marking the Sunday before Lent 
in many of our Sunday-schools, and we 
are convinced that thousands in our con- 
gregations have come into more intelli- 
gent touch with the missionary enter- 
prise of the Church because, moved by 
the appeal in the bright face of some 
child, they have purchased a copy of our 
Children’s Number. The work therefore 


Our Little 


Salesmen 


predecessors. 


is not simply one for revenue, but is it- 
self a missionary enterprise, and as such 
we believe it distinctly worth doing. To 
each of the little missionaries who will 
this year help us to carry far and wide 
the tidings of what the Church is trying 
to do on behalf of Her Master’s little 
ones, we send our best wishes and ex- 
press our heartfelt appreciation. 


INETEEN hundred and nine has 
many notable achievements to its 

Only once before in a single cal- 
endar year have so 
many recruits been 
added to the staff of 
our distant missions. 
The Church is giving more largely of her 
best life. The quality is better as the 
quantity is greater than in the past. It 
is no reflection upon that past and it 
is no cause for special congratulation in 
the present that our representatives are 
better trained and equipped for the tasks 
to which we send them than were their 
The same thing holds 
true in every profession. The physi- 
cian of 1909 is better trained for the 
battle against disease than the physician 
of 1859. The average lawyer of to-day 
is better equipped than his counterpart 
of half a century ago. The modern 
business man ‘accomplishes as a matter 
of course tasks that would have appalled 
the merchant of the old school. So 
naturally we expect the present-day mis- 
sionary to have a more complete and 
thorough equipment than most of the 
pioneers. Well will it be for the cause 
they love if they can always show the - 
same devout purpose, the same readiness 
to make sacrifices, the same desire to 
bring blessing to the souls of men as 
shaped the lives of the men and women 
who went to the front a generation or 
two ago. Still better will it be for the 
cause to which all of us are committed 
if we can even measurably display in 
our own home-lived lives the qualities 
which our friends of to-day are mani- 
festing in many a trying place. 


credit. 


The Gift 
of Lives 


THE SANCTUARY OF MISSIONS 


GOD, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 
Be Thou our guide while life shall 
last, 
And.our eternal home. 


—Jsaac Watts. 


() TEACH us to number our 
days: that we may apply 
our hearts unto wisdom.”’—Psa. xc. 
12. 


THANKSGIVINGS 


“We thank Thee’— 

For the memories of “the days of 
old, and the years that are past.” 

For the opportunities of growth 
and service which await us in the 
New Year. 

For the good witness borne to 
Thy Truth by our mission in Brazil. 
(Page 16.) 

For the work of faithful men in 
the religious upbuilding of the great 
Northwest. (Page 21.) 

For our opportunities to protect 
and strengthen Thy little ones, and 
to save by Thy word of power the 
backward peoples of the earth. 
(Pages 26 and 36.) 

For the way in which Thou dost 
still work with Thy messengers, 
“confirming the word with signs fol- 
lowing.” (Pages 35 and 42.) 

For the great awakening to re- 
sponsibility among Christian lay- 
men. (Page 44.) 


INTERCESSIONS 


“That it may please Thee’— 

To use us during the coming year 
as instruments whereby Thou wilt 
bring “light to them that sit in dark- 
ness, and guide their feet into the 
way of peace.” 

To bring in “the year of Thy re- 
deemed,’ and to hasten Thy King- 
dom. 

So to stir the hearts of Thy peo- 
ple that they may gladly give to 
Thy “messengers the equipment 
which shall aid them in accomplish- 
ing Thy work, 


(12) 


To cheer the hearts of all those 
who preach Thy Gospel everywhere 
—especially Thy servants in the Re- 
public of Brazil. 

To protect the defenceless and 
strengthen the weak and _ the 
tempted, softening the ‘hearts of 
those who do them wrong. (Page 
28.) 

To lead those who teach the 
young into a better knowledge of 
and zeal for the establishment of 
Thy Kingdom in all the earth. 
(Page 32.) 

To move many to offer them- 
selves as heralds of the glad tidings 
of the Incarnate Christ. 


PRAYERS 


FOR THE NEW YEAR 
(2) LORD JESUS CHRIST, we 


offer Thee ourselves and 
all that we are and have. We 
beseech Thee to use our poverty, 
our ignorance and our weak- 
ness. Come Thou, and rule in all 
our hearts by Thy sacred presence, 
making us to depart from sin and to 
be wholly Thine; and may Thy 
Kingdom grow in our hearts day by 
day, Who livest and reignest with 
the Father and the Holy Ghost, One 
God world without end. Amen-% 


GOD of endless years; Give 
to each of us, in this little 
day of life which remains, some 
share in the working out of Thy 
eternal purposes for men. Show us 
where we may stand in the battle, 
and arm us for the fight. Fill our 
weakness with Thy strength; touch 
our hearts with Thy love; gird us 
with a measure of Thy great pa- 
tience, and cheer us with the con- 
fidence of final victory through 
Thee. That so, through the life 
which we now live in the flesh, there 
may shine some token of Thy pres- 
ence; to our own eternal benefit and 
to the blessing of our fellow-men; 
through Him Who is the Captain of 
our Salvation, and the rich reward 
of those who give their lives to 
Him, Thy Son, Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. 


The great charm of the Passeio Publico is a broad promenade built up along the water’s edge 


BRAZIL AND OUR MISSION 
By Bishop L. L. Kinsolving 


RAZIL is the largest of the South 
American republics and covers 
an area equal to that of the 
United States of America plus 

another Texas. 

It was discovered in 1500 by Pedro 
Alvares Cabral soon after the first dis- 
covery of the continent, and was ceded to 


Portugal, partly by right of discovery, 


partly by a papal decree which gave all 
land to the west of a certain meridian 
to Spain, all east to Portugal. Conse- 
quently the language of Brazil is Portu- 
guese, not Spanish, as is the case with 


all the other South American republics. 


‘Settlements were made very early 
along the coast, that at Bahia dating 
from 1532, more than thirty years before 
St. Augustine was founded by the Span- 
ish, and three-fourths of a century before 
the English came to Jamestown. 

Slavery was introduced early into 
Brazil, and there was always a great deal 


of intermarriage between the Portuguese 
settlers and the aboriginal Indians and 
the Negroes. The Indians are now 
pushed back into the interior and num- 
ber about a million of the 16,000,000 of 
the population of Brazil. 

Brazil was a Portuguese colony until 
1821, when she declared her independ- 
ence and afterward invited a member of 
the Royal House of Braganea to be 
her king. During her colonial period 
the Dutch tried to establish colonies in 
the North, but were driven out, also the 
Spanish Jesuits in the South. There was 
in Rio Bay an attempted Huguenot set- 
tlement headed by the Marquis de Vil- 
legaignon, which was entirely unsuccess- 
ful, so that Brazil remained in the hands 
of the Portuguese. During the Na- 
poleonic wars the court of Portugal es- 
tablished itself in Brazil, where it con- 
tinued until the peninsula was free from 
the ‘Corsican’s sway. 
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Brazil had two emperors: Dom Pedro 
TI. and Dom Pedro II.—the last being a 
most liberal ruler, deeply interested in 
the progress of his people, who intro- 
duced many reforms and innovations. 
Slavery was abolished in 1870, At first 
only those born after a certain date were 
to be free, but later all were emanci- 
pated, no compensation being made their 
owners; which measure, being the pet 
scheme of the Princess Isabella, Dom 
Pedro’s heir, is said by many to be the 
chief cause of the revolt against the 
throne in 1889, which resulted in the 
banishment of the royal family from 
Brazil and the establishment of a re- 
public. 

It is the Brazilians’ boast that they 
have never been conquered in warfare. 
In addition to-their colonial warfare, 
they were victorious during the empire 
over Paraguay, and showed great bra- 
very, determination and military capac- 
ity. 

In the early days of the republic there 
were many short revolutions, for al- 
though independence itself was achieved 
without bloodshed, there was at first 
much friction between the army and 
navy, and much political intrigue. Since 
1895, however, the government has been 
stable, the constitution being modelled 
after that of the United States. Many 
former monarchists have -become recon- 
ciled to the existing order and are hold- 
ing prominent positions under the goy- 
ernment, notably Sr. Joaquim Nabuco, 
Ambassador at Washington, and Baraio 
do Rio Branco, the Secretary of State in 
this and a former cabinet. 


Geographical Features 

Brazil is one of the richest countries 
of the world in natural advantages. She 
lies between 5° north to 32° south of the 
equator, the latter being about the lati- 
tude of Savannah. 

Her products are inexhaustible, the 
rubber in the Amazon valley supplying 
a great part of the world’s needs. Fur- 
ther down her coast sugar is the export, 
then coffee, which furnishes two-thirds of 
that consumed by the world. Further 


south still is the great cattle state which 
furnishes bones, hoofs and hides to 
Europe and America. Rice and cotton 
are other exports. 

Brazil’s mineral wealth has as yet only 
been touched, gold silver and diamond 
mines being worked in the State of 
Minas Geraes, while coal is found in 
other States. 

Only the fringe of states along the 
coast have as yet been populated. -The 
interior is a pathless wild, a plateau for 
the most part, covered with virgin forest 
abounding in beautiful cabinet woods. 
Possibly because Brazil has no western 
coast there is no transcontinental rail- 
way and no way of reaching her western- 
most State, Matto Grosso, except by boat 
down the coast, then into the La Plata 
River, then up its branch, the Paraguay 
River. A railway in the direction of 
Matto Grosso and Goyaz is now pro- 
jected, however. Most of the travel in 
Brazil is done by steamer, along the 
coast, up the rivers and lakes, and 
sometimes by stage coach and horseback, 
there being comparatively few railways 
in the country. 


Social and Religious Con- 
ditions 


To within a few years of the establish- 
ment of the republic education was en- 
tirely in the hands of the Roman Church, 
which was the State Church, and there is 
as yet 80 per cent. of illiteracy. Now, 
however, a public school system has been 
established throughout the country, 
which is not obligatory, but much ap- 


preciated. = 


The Roman Catholic form of th 
Christian faith has always been the nom- 
inal religion of the people. In the old 
days foreigners desirous of building 
churches for themselves were only al- 
lowed to do so on condition that the 
building should bear no tower, steeple 
or bell, and should not be ecclesiastical 
in appearance. They were also forbid- 
den to proselytize. 

Brazilians are extremely patriotic, hos- 
pitable and courteous, and’ conservative 


The bamboos here are fifty feet high. 


to a fault. They have great poetic, 
musical and oratorical gifts. While 
proud of their connection with Portugal 
and her record in furnishing the path- 
finders of the seas in olden days, the dis- 
coveries of the sea passages round the 
world to east and west—one voyage be- 
ing commemorated in that great epic, 
the Lusiadas of Camoens—the Brazilians 
are most of all proud of their own coun- 
try and birthright. . 
There have been foreign immigra- 
tions, notably the German in the State 
of Rio Grande do Sul, and the Italian in 
Sao Paulo, but these become absorbed 
after the third generation, generally. 
Brazilian men often go to Europe and 
the States to complete their studies, es- 
pecially the professions. The girls are 
more often taught at home by foreign 
governesses and are not required to fol- 
low the solid studies very far, though 
the accomplishments—music, languages, 
painting—are often kept up after the 


girl has finished her course. 


Their feathery arms interlock and make regal avenues 
which shield one from the heat of the sun 


In a con- 
vent school in Sao Paulo, however, I 
found a high standard, and girls of four- 
teen were studying Latin as in the 
States. 

Girls marry young in this tropical 
country. In the old days eleven and 
thirteen were not an uncommon age for 
a bride, but now sixteen, seventeen and 
eighteen are more usual. 

The coast is fringed with picturesque 
towns of varying size and importance, 
Rio de Janeiro, the capital, being, by 
reason of its natural advantages, one of 
the most beautiful cities in the world. 
It lies on the shores of a land-locked 
bay, large enough to ‘anchor all the 
navies of the nations, and is flanked by a 
lofty range of mountains of irregular 
shape, some of them 4,000 feet high, 
covered with tropical vegetation, and 
with an atmosphere and coloring like 
that of Italy. The buildings add much 
to the picturesqueness, being—as in all 
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Brazil—of stucco in true rainbow colors 
-—_red, pink, blue, green, yellow and 
white. Brazilians find our towns in the 
States so “sad looking” they say, being 
of almost uniform color, and that gener- 
ally sombre brick. 

Other important towns are Para, at 
the mouth of the Amazon, Manaos, 
Bahia, Pernambuco, Santos, Sao Paulo, 
Porto Alegre and Rio Grande do Sul, 
the latter the seaport of the State of the 
same name. 


The Church’s Mission in Brazil 


In 1889 two young men of the Theo- 
logical Seminary of Virginia, hearing 
of the corrupt form of Roman Catholi- 
cism practised in Brazil ‘and desirous of 
offering a purer form of our faith to a 
people who were being stifled under su- 
_perstition, volunteered to carry the 
Church’s message to Brazil. They were 
sent out by the American Church Mis- 
sionary Society, Auxiliary to the Board 
of Missions, an organization resembling 
the missionary societies of our Mother 
‘Church of England, with a layman as 
president, and then supporting missions 
in Cuba and the domestic fields. This 
Society was in 1906 taken over with all 
its responsibilities, by the Board of Mis- 
sions. The two young men were the Rev. 
J. W. Morris and the Rey. L. L. Kinsolv- 
ing, the latter of whom was in 1899 con- 
secrated first bishop to Brazil. 

They found spiritual affairs worse 
even than reported—an immoral and 
negligent priesthood; the grossest super- 
stition among the adherents to the 
Roman Catholic ‘Church, who in their 
worship of the images of their patron 
saints and of the Virgin were almost as 
literally “bowing down to wood and 
stone” as any pagan in the Orient; an 
appalling percentage of illegitimacy, 
caused in large measure by the enormous 
marriage fees exacted by the clergy; and 
among the educated classes, especially 
among the men, a complete indifference 
to things spiritual, the philosophy of 
Auguste Comte being substituted for re- 
Jigion, and in many cases free-masonry 


taking its place while spiritualism was 
making an active propaganda. 

Large churches were scattered through 
the land, built by the government dur- 
ing the empire, but rarely were they fre- 
quented except for some “festa” (festi- 
val), while more rarely still was the Gos- 
pel of Christ preached from the pulpits. 
There were no Sunday-schogls for the 
instruction of the young, the Bible was 
a forbidden book—only a few years ago 
there was an “auto de fé” of Bibles in the 
public square of Pernambuco, ordered by 
the Roman archbishop. 

The two pioneer missionaries on arriv- 
ing in Brazil, spent six months in a lit- 
tle interior town in Sao Paulo, living in 
a Brazilian family to learn the language, 
themselves the only English-speaking 
people in the place. They received 
much kindness at the hands of the Pres- 
byterian missionaries, who advised them 
to begin work in Porto Alegre, the 
capital of the State of Rio Grande, 
where to their knowledge there was no 
other Protestant work. It was after- 
ward found that a Methodist work had 
been undertaken there. The Presby- 


’ terians had a small work at Rio Grande, 


the seaport of the ‘State, which two years 
later was handed over to our mis- 
sionaries in the truest spirit of Chris- 
tian unity. = 

The two pioneers rented a house on a 
good street of Porto Alegre—a busy city 
of 100,000 inhabitants, a miniature Rio 
in beauty—where they fitted up the large 
front room as a chapel, and then had 
eards printed announcing that services 
would be held there on the next Sunday. 
These they distributed among the neigh- 
boring families and then waited for Sun- 
day, praying God’s blessing on their ef- 
forts. 

From this small beginning has grown 
the present Egreja Brasileira Episcopal 
(Brazilian Episcopal Church) with its 
twenty clergy, fifteen of whom are native 
Brazilians, its communicant list of over 
1,000, its baptized members numbering 
3,000, its congregations of over 5,000. 
There are twenty-six mission stations in 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul, two in 


CHURCH AND BISHOP’S HOUSE FROM PUBLIC GARDEN,.RIO GRANDE DO SUL 


the City of Rio de Janeiro, started this 
year, Santos and Sao Paulo only await- 
ing suitable men to have the Church’s 
standard unfolded there, while a mission 
in Pernambuco, endorsed by the English 
Bishop of the Falkland Islands, is asking 
to be taken over. There are two more 
now in construction, and a theological 
school for the training of the native 
clergy. There are two branches of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary and several branches 
of the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood. 

Each year the clergy and lay delegates 
meet in council, presided over by the 
bishop, to discuss plans for the further 
development of the work. Last year the 
native church contributed over $12,000. 

The great need now is for schools— 


- parish schools where the younger genera- 


tion growing up in the Church may be 


_ trained. 


Time and space fail to tell the many 
interesting incidents and encouraging 
proofs of God’s blessing on the work. 
There has been no proselytizing—there 
has been no need. No individual under- 
mining of anyone’s sincere faith, how- 


ever mistaken, has been attempted. 
Only-Christ’s pure Gospel has been pro- 
claimed, the Bible and Prayer Book have 
been. freely scattered abroad, and the 
missionaries’ homes have been centres of 
Christian life, that all who will may 
read, 

We count as among the greatest re- 
sults of our work that the Roman 
Church in Brazil is no longer so grossly 
neglectful of her people as before: that 
where our clergy have their homes, pub- 
lic opinion demands that the Roman 
Catholic priests lead moral lives; that 
Roman Catholic Sunday-schools have 
been started; that long silent churches 
are now open for prayer and praise; that 
interest in religion is being revived, how- 
ever slowly and imperfeetly, in the 
Roman. form. 

And above all we are thankful that no 
controversy has embittered our nineteen 
years of work for the Master of Peace 
and that there has been no cause given 
to the modern philosophers, infidels and 
agnostics of Brazil to say, “See how 


these Christians hate one another!” 
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AN IDAHO PACK TRAIN ON THE TRAIL 


BY TRAIL AND RAIL IN IDAHO 


By the Right Reverend James Bowen Funsten 
BISHOP OF IDAHO 


ORTY-FIVE years have passed 
since that bright day—made 
glorious by the sunshine of the 
far Northwest—when two tray- 

ellers on horseback, leading their pack 
animals, passed down the hard trail that 
it goes 
through its narrow canyons to. the point 
where it empties into the Snake. Both 
these travellers were men well on toward 
middle life. One was Bishop Scott, of 
Oregon, “the other St. Michael Fackler, 


~ who was to be the first Church mission- 


ary in what is now known as the State 
of Idaho. It was a hard, dusty journey, 
full of privations, promising but small 
returns for strenuous effort. Their ob- 
jective point was the great mining camp 
of the Boise basin, in which had gathered 
a heterogeneous: population, and where 
was located a typical mining town called 
Idaho City. The discovery of placer gold 


in large quantities brought together hun- 
dreds of men from all parts of the West. 
To plant the Church idea in such a com- 
munity was no easy task, but good 
Bishop ‘Scott was willing to do his part, 
though his stay was brief on account of 
sickness. He left his companion of that 
journey to do what proved to be his life- 
work. 

There are those still living who love 
to talk of the godly St. Michael Fackler, 
and to tell how, from Boise City as a cen- 
tre, he visited adjacent camps, riding 
alone across the plains, sleeping on the 
ground at night, joyfully doing the work 
of a pioneer missionary. With his own 
hands he helped to build the little 
church, still preserved, which was the 
only church building Bishop Tuttle 


found in all his great district of Idaho, 


Montana and Utah when he came to the 
West in 1867. 
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It was a day of thrilling adventures, 
in which one recalls in panoramic form 
visions of stage-coaches jostling over 
rough mountain roads; stage drivers, la- 
conic, resourceful, courageous; carrying 
rugged passengers, a motley crowd of 
miners, frontiersmen and gamblers, mov- 
ing about from camp to camp; lonely 
roadhouses and mining communities; 
with our sturdy Bishop Tuttle and his 
little band of workers mingling in the 
scene, preaching the Gospel, joyfully 
bearing privations for the Master’s sake. 
The whole work seemed migratory, and 
the day of permanent things far away. 

The larger part of Idaho appeared 
hopelessly sterile, its miles of sage-brush, 
like the armies of the desert king, flaunt- 
ing gray banners of defiance to advanc- 
ing civilization. Few churches were 
built in Idaho during those days. Why 
should they be? The mining camp, with 
its placer claims, was of necessity largely 
a temporary community. There were no 
railroads, and the little hamlets on the 
stage line did not demand church build- 
ings, so that as late as 1886 all Idaho 
had only five small, inexpensive churches. 
Still, Bishop Tuttle and his corps of 
workers were laying solid foundations. 
We wish we could mention each one of 
these men by name, but it is impossible. 
We must think of them as men with big 
brains, big hearts, and fine digestion. 

Under Bishop Scott the Church was 
on horseback, and mvved along the trail 
to do her mission; under Bishop ‘Tuttle 
she commences to ride onward in the 
stage-coach; and now she is rolling over 
mountain and plain by the force of the 
majestic steam engine. She began with 
a few scattered villages; now she is try- 
ing to reach the communities that have 
‘grown out of the development of the mar- 
vellous resources of the great West. 

In 1887 Bishop Talbot was placed in 
charge of Wyoming and Idaho. It was 
a vast Rocky Mountain field, with but a 
comparatively small population. The 
work each year required hundreds of 
miles of travel, and it still had enough 
of pioneer conditions in staging and 


horseback riding to tax to the limit even 
Bishop Talbot’s splendid physique. He 
remained in charge of the field for eleven 
years, establishing mission churches in 
many of the small railroad towns that 
had grown up along the Oregon Short 
Line in southern Idaho, and in the more 
permanent mining camps, and some of 
the small towns of northern Idaho. He 
also started St. Margaret’s School for 
girls, and very wisely chose Miss Frances 
M. Buchan, an educator of unusual abil- 
ity, as the first principal. Bishop Tal- 
bot’s activity, enterprise and ability are 
too well known in the Church to need 
any comment here. While his residence 
was at Laramie, 800 miles east of Boise 
City, his work for Idaho and that of 
those missionaries who helped him is 
gratefully remembered, and without it 
our present work, difficult as it ‘now is, 
would be even more perplexing. 

Up to the period of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War in 1898, American Church life 
was comparatively insulated. (Some in- 
terest was manifested in the foreign field, 
but the great West, into which thousands 
of people were pouring, occupied a large 
place in the public mind, and gathered 
around itself an atmosphere of romance, 
adventure and achievement, which made 
it a matter of deep interest to the people 
of the East. Weird stories, humorous 
situations, grotesque incongruities, as 
brought out in the story of the mission- 
ary, won many a friend to the cause of 
missions in the West. But when Amer- 
ica came into its world-wide position, 
and had its island possessions to deal 
with, a new chapter opened, in which 
the picturesqueness and the need of for- 
eign lands claimed a large hold on the 
attention of the Church. This is as it 
should be, for every part of our country 
will get its uplift from the advance of 
the whole, and it would be fatal to any 
Church to narrow its sympathies, as it 
would also to any part of the world to be 
the favored child in the Church family. 
Nevertheless, we are passing through a 
great constructive age in the West at 
this time, which probably more than ever 


The Government is doing such things as this for the irrigation of Idaho 


demands the loving care and helpfulness 
of the Church in the older communities 
of the country. 

From a religious standpoint the work 
is as strenuous in the West at this time 
as in the foreign field; the cost of living 
has in many eases doubled in the last ten 
years, while all the prosperity of Amer- 
ica has left missionaries’ salaries all 
about the same. The problem is a very 
difficult one for bishop and missionaries, 
but we must make the best of our condi- 
tions and do our duty. We shall for a 
few years have to struggle with the finan- 
cial and other problems growing out of 
the frontier conditions of the country 
and the comparatively small number of 
people interested in the Church; but let 
it be remembered that we will surely, if 
we are persevering, get a large control 
over coming generations. These will 
love the Church and be loyal supporters. 

So much has been said of the wonder- 
ful development ‘of the West in recent 
years that some of the earnest Church 
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people of the East have felt disposed to 
diminish their gifts to the great western 
home mission field. But speaking from 
my experience in Idaho—applicable, I 
know, to every western field and mission- 
ary bishop—it is absolutely necessary to 
have liberal help for’a few years to come, 
until things can be gotten upon a more 
solid foundation. Whatever our theories 
may be of the case, there is not a single 
one of us but feels the tremendous weight 
of responsibility in this newer part of 
America, where well-equipped towns, with 
large mercantile establishments and 
often good public schools, are rising up 
in a comparatively short time from the 
arid plains, brought into being by the 
magic touch of irrigation. But we must 
not estimate financial resources available 
for the Church on the basis of the pictur- 
esque magazine article. If I could get 


local offerings on the basis of western. 


optimism my burdens would be far 
lighter. The truth is that most of our 
people are comparatively new to the 
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country, and the bishop’s greatest oppor- 
tunity is generally where he has to deal 
with the man who has a desert home- 
stead, or the people who have large fam- 
ilies and small salaries, or professional 
people just starting in life — people liy- 
ing under conditions where their in- 
comes are small and living expenses 
large, and from whom it is impossible to 
expect what is needed to erect in their 
community at once a church and rectory, 
and also to support a clergyman to min- 
ister among them. 

For example, in one section where 
there has been a great reclamation work 
done by the Government, and large irri- 
gation plants introduced by private en- 
terprise, ten towns have grown up in the 
last seven years. J have been forced to 


see to the erection of seven buildings in 


that section, and we have now three 
clergymen, who have to be partly sup- 
ported, laboring there among the people. 
Every missionary put in the field is a 
good investment for the Church, because 
he wins his own way into the hearts of 
the people, and thus links the community 
to Christ and His Church. It is a false 
economy at this day of wonderful oppor- 
tunities to withhold men and money if 
we are going to be in earnest with our 
home missionary work. 


Speaking of Idaho in _ particular, 
though by the blessing of God we have 
met with some success, it is still a great 
pioneer mission field, in which bishop 
and missionaries alike must toil on with 
slow and painful steps in the path of 
progress. The towns are small; incomes 
are often inadequate; the people preoc- 
cupied with worldly things, a few of 
them bringing a religious taste culti- 
vated in a great city, and developed with 
the environment of some splendid plant, 
into the narrow surroundings of a west- 
ern village, torturing with unreasonable 
idealism some faithful minister who is 
trying to do his best. 

We have to work with the conditions” 
suggested by the romantic pursuits of 
ranchers and cowboys, of sheep-herders 
and miners, of forest-rangers and sol- 
diers, Mormons and Indians, of young 
men from the East in search of experi- 
ence, of merchants who have moved in 
with their families to try their fortunes 
in a new country—all thoroughly Amer- 
ican life, with its vigor and its defects, 
and with its future of great promise in a 
business way. ‘ 

‘Along the educational line we have 
our St. Margaret’s School for girls, in 
which last year we had 158 enrolled. 
Young girls come to the institution from 
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ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, BOISE 


the ranches and from the mines. They 
come to find a new vision of womanhood 
and grasp with their young hands the 
torch of religion with which to light 
their paths. They become our mission- 
aries, our Churchwomen, our Christian 
mothers, our Sunday-school superintend- 
ents,and organists. The school has been 
more than doubled in size; the debt for 
construction which I found upon it has 
been paid, but we need scholarships to 
help some of these young girls; we need 
money to pay for absolutely necessary 
additions and better equipment. We 
need also the gift of a chapel for the ser- 
vices to be rendered with the solemnity 
that cannot be obtained in a study-hall. 

The hospital is another way in which 
we are trying to meet the mission prob- 
lem. St. Luke’s Hospital and Nurses’ 
Training School at Boise, Ida., was 
started seven years ago. No one can 
realize the struggle we have had to main- 
tain this institution, yet we have taken 
care of 3,000 people; we have erected the 
buildings, where there are fifty beds, and 
where we have had under our training 
in the nurses’ school twenty-five young 
Idaho women who are giving their lives 
to the cause of nursing. The work is 
widening every day, but its widening re- 
sponsibility compels me to think of the 
enlargement of its resources. The hospi- 
tal needs another cottage that will cost at 
least $5,000; it needs three or four beds 


endowed after the manner of the one 
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given by that splendid Churchwoman of 
Cincinnati, which meant a $5,000 endow- 
ment. An elevator was needed, but more 
than half of its cost has been supplied. 

We have also to deal with the Indian 
problem. Our work among the Shoshones 
and Bannocks at Fort Hall Reservation 
is most interesting, and needs the sympa- 
thy of the Church as a whole, but we 
cannot treat of this part of the field in 
the present article. 

We have twenty clergymen where we 
had only half that number a few years 
ago. Forty buildings have gone up, most 
of them without debt. Our communi- 
cants have increased, and our offerings 
have multiplied many times. But these 
figures are valuable only by comparison. 


The work in the great new State of 


Idaho has just begun. <A railroad man 
said to me some time ago: “Idaho is des- 
tined to be one of the greatest States 
west of the Mississippi.” 
the southern part of Idaho, which is as 
large as the State of New York, the 
whole valley of the Snake is being devel- 
oped by governmental reclamation, and 
the effect of irrigation and electric power 
has meant the awakening of a new life, 
and a promise of the growth of the small 
towns that are now being planted into 
important centres of population in the 


‘Since then in . 


near future. The central part of Idaho, ~ 


with its mighty mountains, rising up in 
some cases to 12,000 or 14,000 feet, has 
rich mineral deposits, and its uplands 
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An example of the magnificent natural resources in the way of water-power which make the future 
of Idaho so promising 


are being used for summer pastures of 
cattle and sheep, and here in winter are 
laid up the treasures of snow, which, 
melting, gives the water in summer for 
irrigation. This part of Idaho, with its 
wonderful mountain scenery, has an area 
which is equal to the State of West Vir- 
ginia; while “the Panhandle,” in which 
are many thriving little towns, is largely 
covered with timber, though it also has 
some of the best agricultural and mining 
districts in the whole state. Counting 
from the Salmon River north to the 
British Columbia line, the area of this 
part of Idaho would be about twice the 
size of the State of Maryland, making 
the whole State twice as large as Penn- 
sylvania. 

Every year with the increase of rail- 
road facilities our opportunity will grow 
greater and greater of accomplishing 
what we all long to see—a strong, self- 
supporting work in this new state of the 
great Northwest, which promises to be 
the home of a vigorous and prosperous 
type of American people. We believe in 
this future. During these days of foun- 
dation-laying in Idaho, and in all the 


great states of the new West, we nesd 
the sympathy, prayers and material aid 
of the people of the Church. 


ON THE BIG LOST RIVER 


Chief Engineer Henderson, of the Big Lost 
River project, Judge Malsbary, of Cin- 
cinnati, and the Bishop of Idaho 
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CURE FOR DISCOURAGEMENT 


By Archdeacon Stuck 


Tortetla Hall, Nenana 


HEN I come away from a 

visit to Nenana and sit 

down to write about it, I 

have to watch my words. If 

I gave myself free rein I should grow ex- 

travagant and those who read would dis- 

count what I write. I itched to be at it 

at Tanana, so soon as I got to my type- 

writer again, but I restrained myself and 

held off these two months, and am set 

down to it now in the quiet of my fine 

new study at Fort Yukon, furnished be- 

yond anything you ever saw at an 

Alaskan mission, out of money given 

specifically “for Miss ‘Woods’s comfort?’ ! 

She bought the stuff herself—and what 
can I do about it? 

Let us go back to St. Mark’s mission 
and school at Nenana. Here are twenty 
odd children, of both sexes and all ages, 
most of them full-blooded natives, some 
of them half-breeds. The girls have a 
large dormitory, with neat cots set in a 
row, on one side of the house, and the 
boys have a room just like it on the other 
side of the house, and underneath the 
dormitories is one very large dining and 
living room, with kitchen and store-room 
at one end and Miss Farthing’s room and 
the teacher’s room at the other end. Put 
a wide porch all round and that is all 
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there is to “Tortella Hall.” It is well 
planned and well built, and is far and 
away the most convenient and spacious 
structure of its kind in all our mission 
work, It was built by the Rev. Mr. Bet- 
ticher, our missionary in charge of the 
Tanana valley, out of the $5,000 given 
from the Men’s Thank-offering. 

I have told all this in as few words as 
possible because it is the background of 
the story, and, while backgrounds may 
not be interesting, they are necessary. 
Stories about people are always more or 
less interesting, and this is a story about 
a person. “Tortella Hall” and the thicket 
of spruce around it, and the dormitories 
and the children, and the native village 
hard by, and the Tanana River running 
swiftly in front, and the great bluffs 
across the river, from which on a clear 
day you can get a glorious view of Mt. 
McKinley—these are the setting of the 
story. 

It is a principle of my philosophy that 
there is no such thing as an indispensa- 
ble person, so I suppose if there had been 
no Miss Farthing the Nenana enterprise 
would have managed without her; but 
sometimes one is confronted with facts 
that jar one’s philosophy. It is hard to 
think of anyone else doing that work, 
hard to believe that anyone else could do 
that work as well as she does it. If there 
is any greater joy than knowing that one 
is exactly where one belongs, and that 
the work one is doing is exactly the work 
that one is best suited to, then I hope 
that some day Miss Farthing may have 
that greater joy, whatever it may be. For 
all who have been to Nenana know that 
she is the right woman in the right place, 
with her hands full and overflowing of 
just the tasks she loves to do most, and 
knows how to do best. 

Since the word “savage” comes from 
the Latin “szlva,”’ a tree, and meant orig- 


inally simply “forest dweller,” I have no — 


etymological objection to the term as 
applied to the Yukon Indian. In that 
sense I am a savage myself a great part 
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of the year. But if the term is used with 
its ordinary implication of ferocity and 
bloodthirstiness, then it is absurd to ap- 
ply it to them. They are not, and never 
were, I am convinced, ferocious or bru- 
tal, whoever may write to the contrary 
notwithstanding. They are a gentle and 
mild people. But, of course, they are an 
uncultivated and unpolished people also. 
You must not look for urbanity in any 
sort of savage, you know. Naturally they 
have none of the white man’s politeness. 
Their own language has no terms of 
courtesy. In this part of the river the 
native word for “thank you” is merci, 
which they learned from the French Ca- 
nadian voyageurs, who were the first 
white men to make their acquaintance. 
In their own tongue is no such expres- 
sion. As you would expect, they are for 
the most part stolid and rough and with- 
out any refinements of speech or personal 
habit. A hasty observer might say of 
them as the young midshipman said of 
the natives of a Fiji island whose man- 
ners and customs he was sent to report 
on: “Manners they have none, and their 
customs are beastly.” 

But I do not think that you would find 
a higher degree of politeness and cour- 
tesy in any similar number of white chil- 
dren in any school anywhere than you 
will find amongst Miss Farthing’s chil- 
dren at Nenana. That is the first thing 
that strikes a visitor. They are taught 
and trained to be polite. If you rose to 
leave the room and there was any child, 
even the youngest, present, he would dart 
ahead and open the door for you before 
you could get to it, and stand with a 
smile until you had passed out. If you 


were a guest at her table you would find 


A corner of the boys’ dormitory 


Justin, the oldest boy of the mission 


the boys jealous which one should have 
the honor of putting your chair beneath 
you when you seated yourself. If you 
spoke to one of the boys outdoors he 
would take off his cap when he replied. 
When you arose you would be greeted 
with a cheery “Good morning” from 
every member of the household, and at 
night each one would come and take 
leave of you with a smiling, if shy, 
“Good night.” To find children thus 
transformed, to find those who by nature 
and early breeding are such strangers to 
all the little courtesies of life, now so 
naturally and spontaneously courteous, is 
altogether charming. 

The secret of it and the motive of it is 
the secret and the motive of all true po- 
liteness—love. The devotion with which 
Miss Farthing inspires these boys and 
girls of the forest is wonderful. Great 
hulking fellows of sixteen and seventeen 
and eighteen, wild-run all their lives, 
hunters with a tale of big game to their 
credit, some of them, that would make 
an Eastern sportsman envious, unaccus- 


tomed to any restraint at all and com- — 


monly chafing at the slightest, fly at her 
word, at her look, to do her bidding. 
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“Thy Servant David,’ with the cat that froze 
its. ears 


They fawn upon her with their eyes. 
They are the knights and champions of 
this gray-haired lady, and would serve 
her on bended knee like a princess of the 
olden time, if she would let them. I 
never go there but I marvel at it. I have 
never seen anything just like it in my 
life before. What a supreme power is in- 
herent in a gentlewoman when it is con- 
secrated by love! 

And how they learn, with the great in- 
centive in the breast of each one of them, 
to please Miss Farthing! They will write 
you letters, if you will give them any en- 
couragement, that will surprise you. I 
hear from them all the time and never 
fail to answer them, whether my impor- 
tant “outside” letters get~answered or 
not. ‘They give me chronicles of their 
little world with all the gusto of new- 
found expression. “Justin has killed 
another moose.” Good news that for the 
mission larder, somewhat of the slimmest 
this winter with so many unexpected ad- 
ditions to the family; meat for nigh a 
month, I judge. “David” (“Thy Servant 
David” he is called at the mission, from 
a verse in the psalter the day he arrived) 
“has learned to walk on his hands.” That 
is a legacy from Dr. Burke’s visit last 
summer. “Johnny Lije has got sword 
and is drilling boys.” Johnny Lije is 


from Tanana, near the military post of 
Fort Gibbon, and Johnny Lije is evi- 
dently enamored of the army. 
“Timothy ran away from school to vil- 
lage, so Miss Farthing she tie him with 
little rope and another boy he lead him 
to school.” That little seamp! I gath- 
ered him up with three others, nay, four, 
and took him to Nenana and turned him 
over to Miss Farthing “for keeps”—the 
most roguish little rascal, with big black 
laughing eyes and dimples in his cheeks, 
and his mouth full of cursing and swear- 
ing that he does not know the meaning 
of. Poor little wild half-breed! I don’t 
know whether he is six or seven, and his 
mother doesn’t either. I don’t know who 
his father was, and his mother doesn’t 
either. Watch his transformation! Red 
pepper on his tongue every time he says 
a naughty word—and by this time he has 
forgotten them all. “To-night he ask 
Miss Farthing to take off rope, he no 
more run away.” I am looking forward 
to hugging the dear little chap and sing- 
ing “I went to the animal fair” to him, 
which was his delight on the way: up. 
What a problem our half-breeds are! 
And what a damning responsibility these 
reckless white men have hanging over 
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SOME OF THE GIRLS AT PLAY 
Laura, “the little mother,” holding the swing, is the first girl Miss Farthing took 


their heads. I take shame to myself when I 
see a child with white blood in his veins 
growing up in more utter neglect and ig- 
norance than even the Indian children. I 
picked up one on the Yukon this sum- 
mer, a gentle, shy, well-grown lad of 
sixteen, who can neither read nor write. 
Yes, I sent him to Nenana too, and I will 
venture that by this time he is one of 
Miss Farthing’s most loyal henchmen. 
An ever-generous lady in Alaska, who 
used to be connected with our mission 
work, gave me $50 toward his support, 
which is half what he will cost us this 
year. And a kindly steamboat agent gave 
him free passage to the school, that the 
Pelican might not have to make another 
trip up there with him, and burn 100 
gallons of gasoline at sixty-five cents a 
gallon. 

Can you understand my strong desire 
and temptation every time I find a 
bright, neglected child with no possible 
useful or honorable future, to snatch him 
or her up and add another to the family 
at Nenana? There is no other school to 
which they can be sent. Anvik is 500 
miles away and, for the Middle River, 
practically out of the question. Until 
that school was started at Nenana there 
was practically no place where a child 


could be sent, save here and there to a 
missionary’s own family. Moreover, I 
covet for them just the influence that 
dominates that school, which I have tried 
to give some conception of, 

T go here and there amongst our native 
peoples and my heart is sore at what I 
see and hear. The progressive drunken- 
ness and corruption, the weakness in the 
face of temptation, the undermining of 
the stalwart qualities of the Indian na- 
ture—these things are thrust upon my 
notice at place after place. And some- 
times I get discouraged. Sometimes the 
prospect looks gloomy and my heart 
sinks.- Then I go to ‘Nenana. And at 
Nenana I find the Cure for Discourage- 
ment. I find boys who know what temp- 
tation is and who have yielded to it again 
and again, now resolutely resisting it. I 
find girls training to be virtuous women 
and good housewives, and boys with 
their ideal of womankind so raised that 
they will never be content to wive with 
girls who are are not chaste and domesti- 
cated. I find the precepts of Christian 
morality so carefully instilled that the 
tone of the children themselves reflects 
them. No foolish attempt is here to | 
make imitation white men and white 
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The smaller boys at St. Mark’s, Nenana 


women out of children whom God made 
Indian; no foolish attempt to wean them 
away from their natural food and their 
natural avocations. Good Indians—that 
is the aim; clean, God-fearing, self-re- 
specting Alaskan Indians. _ 

For it is my firm and sustaining con- 
viction that God desires to keep His In- 
dians on the Yukon River, and that He 
has sent us into the land to save them 
alive for Him. As I see it, their only 
chance of salvation lies with us. I be- 
lieve the same conviction animates the 
heart and consecrates the labor of almost 
every worker in the ‘Alaskan mission 
field. We feel that we are charged with 
the future of these people. And I tell 
Miss Farthing that she-and her school 
are the hope of the Middle Yukon Indian 
—the “Indian Hope.” I wrote to the 
committee of the Thank-offering fund 
after my first visit to the school that 
“Wisdom is justified of her children.” 
Now I write to them that they “builded 
better than they knew” or dreamed. 

In about three weeks’ time I start out 
once more on my winter journey, and I 
am glad of it and looking forward to it. 
I am afraid that all this unwonted lux- 
ury of Morris chairs and “mission” fur- 
niture, and carpet on the floor, and eathe- 
dral etchings on the wall, and gasoline- 
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pressure-lighting-system that turns night 
into day, will undermine my constitution 
and make me languid and self-indulgent 
again. I am glad that they are here, but 
I am glad to get away from them. Ar- 
thur will come back from Tanana with 
my dogs over the first good ice, and I 
strike across the wilderness 200 miles to 
the Koyukuk River, and I hope to spend 
Christmas at the Allakaket. You may 
know I am looking forward to that. 

The next place I am keenly looking 
forward to is Nenana. I want to see 
those boys gather round Miss Farthing 
again with the love in their eyes. I want 
to hear their fresh voices raised again, 
clear and sweet, in the evening hymn. 
I want to hear them join intelligently 
and reverently in the family worship. I 
want to hear Justin tell how he killed 
that moose. I want to see Johnny Lije 
drilling his recruits. I want to snatch 
up Timothy and “Thy servant David” 
and the other little chaps and romp all 
over the house with them. I want to see 
that old chief Henry, who stubbornly op- 
posed Miss Farthing and “made medi-: 
cine” against her, eating out of her hand. 

Did you hear how she invaded the 
midnight pavilion of the old conjurer in 
the midst of his conjurations—the very 
figure of Righteous Indignation—and 
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tossed his paraphernalia outside and laid 
her trusty stick across the backs of those 
present, till they fled, panic-stricken ? 
I make no apology that I thought 
of our Lord and the scourge of 
small cords He used on _ occasion, 
when I heard of it. It “hath given 
such a blow as shall not be healed” to the 
lingering survival of that tyrannical su- 
perstition. The younger villagers chuckle 
over the jest of it to this day. Does any- 
body think it was unladylike? On the 
contrary, it was precisely a thing that 


only a gentlewoman could do. No man 
living could have done it with like effect, 
nor any woman save one of her complete 
self-possession and devotion. 

I hope to get to Nenana sometime in 
February—but you never can tell. If 
anyone would like to hear more about 
Nenana and the “Indian Hope” that it 
enshrines, I shall have lots of news then. 
Meanwhile the children are eating up the 
“orub” fast, and I hope those who back 
our work with their purses and their 
prayers will not forget them. 


MISSION STUDY IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
By the Reverend Malcolm Taylor 


HE place that the study of mis- 
sions will occupy in the Sunday- 
school will depend upon the 
ideal that underlies the work of 

the school. Is the purpose of the school 
to give information regarding the facts 
and teachings of the Bible and the 
Church, or does it seek by means of such 
instruction to lead up to confirmation 
and active and intelligent membership 
in the Church, or has it some goal be- 
yond confirmation ? 
derlies the thought of this paper, and 
which is being worked out in the school 
whose work is here described, is that the 
goal of Sunday-school instruction is the 
making of missionaries, the development 
in its members of the missionary spirit. 
For the missionary spirit, as here con- 
ceived, is the apex of the pyramid of the 
Christian life, and toward its develop- 
ment all lines of instruction, and the mo- 
tives for Christian profession as pre- 
sented in confirmation, should be made 
to converge. 

How, then, shall such an ideal be at- 
tained? Naturally, by a curriculum that 
has the missionary motive continually 
in mind. But there is no such ecurricu- 
lum. Our Sunday-school text-books 
and leaflets are not written from 
the missionary point of view. There 
are definite courses in missions, but 
no system of lessons with the mis- 


The ideal which un- . 


sionary spirit permeating all the courses. 
Such a curriculum we eagerly look 
for; but in the meantime, with the 
best graded courses now available, how 
may the study of missions be made effec- 
tive so as to produce in the scholar the 
conviction that the Christian profession 
and missionary activity are one, and 
lead him to an intelligent and ardent 
love for the missionary work of the 
Church ? 

In the school under discussion there is, 
in the first place, regular missionary in- 
struction on one Sunday in each month 
by the superintendent and others from 
the platform to the Primary, Junior and 
Senior departments. This instruction is 
given at the close of the lesson for about 
fifteen minutes and follows a carefully 
devised plan, the course being varied 
from year to year, and including mis- 
sionary biography, survey of particular 
fields, ete. The prayers and hymns on 
that Sunday are missionary, and the day 
is clearly marked in its emphasis. In 
addition, special offerings are taken for 
missionary work, scholarships in mission 
schools are undertaken, and the mite-box 
Lenten offering is emphasized. 

These methods are simple and have a 
permanent place in the ideal school; but 
if missionary instruction is to be thor- 
ough it must be made a part of the work 
of the teacher. Two methods have been 
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tried, both of which have worked well. 
One is to give the teacher a text-book on 
missions, divided into short lessons, one 
of which is to be taught each Sunday 
after the regular lesson for the day. The 
difficulty here is the fact that many 
teachers have neither the necessary in- 
formation nor love for missions to make 
such teaching effective. If this difficulty 
can be overcome this method is, I believe, 
the best. The other alternative is the 
special mission teacher who takes one 
class each Sunday and gives in place of 
the regular lesson-a lesson on missions, 
following, of course, a definite scheme, 
with lessons adapted to the varying ages 
of the scholars. Here the teacher has 
the entire recitation period at his dis- 
posal; but the instruction is not contin- 
uous and tends to be regarded as merely 
“an extra” and not of fundamental im- 
portance. It is possible to combine these 
two methods by having a special teacher 
for certain grades and throwing the re- 
sponsibility upon the regular teachers in 
other grades. 

The missionary teacher should be spe- 
cially prepared. In the school described 
three of the teachers have been sent to 
the summer conference at Silver Bay, 
and have in the ten days of study there 
found a training which has made them 
very effective teachers of missions. We 
have discovered at Silver Bay the key to 
the chief difficulty—the lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of the teachers. This 
is equally true of superintendents, whose 
instruction to the school as a whole will 
_ be limited in its effectiveness by their 
own knowledge and enthusiasm regard- 
ing the missionary work of the Church. 

By these methods, all of which have 
been tested—missionary instruction by 
the superintendent, the intelligent use of 
offerings, instruction by special teachers 
and missionary instruction by the regu- 
lar teachers—the missionary motive may 
be given something of its rightful place 
in the work of the school. But all such 
instruction should find practical applica- 
tion in the daily life of the scholars. 
Nor should their participation in mis- 
sionary service be confined to gifts of 


money, valuable as such gifts are when 
accompanied by adequate instruction as 
to the needs and character of the work 
for which the money is given. To move 
the scholars to feelings of pity, or sym- 
pathy, or aspiration, by presenting the 
needs, the heroism or the sacrifice of 
Christian missions, and yet fail to give 
these feelings expression in action, is to 
invite ultimate indifference and seri- 
ously to cripple the child’s own emotional 
life. 

It is here that missionary instruction 
needs the aid of psychology. It must 
seek to evoke self-activity and afford an 
épportunity to express in action every 
ideal that is seen. The ways in which 
this may be done vary so greatly with the 
conditions of any particular school that 
definite suggestions are difficult, and the 
applications of the missionary ideals 
must be left largely to the inventiveness 
of the individual teachers and superin- 
tendents. Missionary organizations which 
undertake definite work are always help- 
ful. The Junior <Auxiliary—or, for 
boys, an organization like the Brother- 
hood of St. Paul or the Knights of King 
Arthur—offers splendid opportunities. 
Then there are visits to sick compan- 
ions, to the lonely or unfortunate; help- 
fulness in the homes and other forms of 
active missionary work. 

Confirmation in such a school would 
be presented as involving consecration to 
the missionary ideal, and in such a way 


that the Christian profession and mis- 


sionary activity are seen to be insepara- 
ble. Actual participation in direct mis- 
sionary work would be held up as the no- 
blest expression of discipleship. 

Such a school, with the missionary 
ideal as the centre of all its teaching and 
activity, may or may not make mission- 
aries; but at least it will make that fun- 
damental identification of the Christian 
profession with missionary activity 
which was so characteristic of the teach- 
ing of Christ; for the spirit of Christ is 
the spirit of missions, and the more our 
children are filled with missionary en- 
thusiasm the more like Him will they 
become, 


A TYPICAL CHINESE HOUSEBOAT 
These boats are used everywhere for navigating the rivers and inland canals of China 


COUNTRY WORK FROM A HOUSEBOAT 


By the Reverend Henry A. McNulty 


NE who has never had the op- 
portunity of being brought 
into close contact with either 
the Chinese country or people 

may think that both are dull and unin- 
teresting. But such an one has never 
had the privilege of a house-boat trip 


through the network of canals to the 


north of Soochow, nor the chance of 
meeting the ‘Chinese at close range—else 
his opinion both of country and people 
would be utterly altered. The country 
is very beautiful and the people bright, 


full of energy, and altogether good fun, 
so that a halo is not necessary for one 


who undertakes work among them. At 
least such was the vivid impression left 
on a newcomer in the ‘Chinese mission 


after a five-days’ house-boat trip in May 
- with the Rev. R. OC. Wilson. Mr. Wilson 


§ 


has under his charge some forty towns 


and villages in the country above Soo- 
chow, and these he visits in turn, cover- 


+ 


ing as much territory as he can by a trip 
of five days in each week. 

We started from Soochow on Saturday 
and were towed by a puffing little 
steamer to the picturesque walled city of 
Zangzok, where in a Chinese house we 
spent Sunday. Not idly, either, on Mr. 
Wilson’s part; for the city of Zangzok is 
really the centre from which he works 
among the villages; and here first Mr. 
Wilson’s two guests (the Rev. Mr. Sin- 
clair from Yangchow had joined us to 
study Mr. Wilson’s methods of reaching 
the country people)—here first we caught — 
a glimpse of his way of working. While 
he himself preached or celebrated the 
Holy Communion, he none the less threw 


“a great part of the responsibility on the 


catechists with whom he was working, 
giving them a chance to assist in the ser- 
vices and to address the people, and to 
talk over with them their difficulties or, 
encouragements, It was never Mr. Wil- 
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son first and the work second; but every- 
where the ‘Master’s message presented by 
the Chinese to their own people, Mr. 
Wilson meantime watching over and 
encouraging them as he trained them to 
bear their own burdens. 

‘At Zangzok we hired a house-boat for 
the rest of our trip. This sounds more 
aristocratic than it really is. The fact is 
that this is positively the only way of 
travelling in the country districts of the 
Yang-tse delta, as there are no roads and, 
therefore, no means of conveyance except 
boats. This sounds almost impossible, 
but it is not, as the canals are every- 
where. True, there are paths through the 
richly-cultivated fields; but these are 
merely for the convenience of the farm- 
ers on whose land the crops are growing. 

Our party as we left Zangzok consisted 
of two Chinese—one a catechist and the 
other a colporteur; ourselves—three for- 
eigners—the two boatmen and our cook. 
The ‘Chinese workers occupied the first 
section of our thirty-foot boat, the for- 
eigners the second, the cook and boatmen 
the third. And so we travelled, taking 
our meals and sleeping on board; some- 
times riding on the boat, sometimes 
walking through the bridle-paths. We 
slept on the floor of the boat; and the 
meals we ate were cooked in a Standard 
Oil five-gallon can, which our ingenious 
cook had transformed in a marvellous 
way into a cooking range, producing 
therefrom delicious biscuits and many 
other good things. The country through 
which we travelled was wonderfully 
green and fertile. It was too early for 
the rice, but grain and beans and 
many other things were growing on 
all sides, interspersed with great 
groves of mulberry trees; for this 
country is the centre of the silk 
industry and the mulberry leaves were 
just beginning to be stripped from the 
trees to feed the as yet tiny but voracious 
silk-worms. From the flat valley rose the 
curious trello; while every little while 
some old picturesque stone bridge, with 
the trees on either bank, would add a 
beauty to the picture that one does not 
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see in America. As for the people, all 
was life and energy; from our boatmen, 
sculling us along at the rate of three 
miles an hour, to the farmers in the 
fields and the children leading the clumsy 
water-buffaloes down to the canal to 
drink. 

“So, walking, or by boat, we visited and 
held services in ten different places out- 
side of Zangzok. Generally it was a tea- 
house where the meeting was held; but 
in two places were stores which had been 
converted into chapels, while in other 
cases it was a private house, the owner 
of which was either a Christian or an en- 
quirer. The time of day at which the 
meeting was held depended entirely on 
our arrival—it might be at eight in the 
morning; once it was at twelve o’clock at 
night, in a great farmhouse three miles 
away in the country from our boat; and 
here amid the farm implements and the 
flat baskets in which thousands of little 
silk-worms were eating their way to 
larger growth and an untimely death, 
and, with some twenty or thirty of the 
clan around, the word of Christ was read 
and preached, and prayers sent upward 
to the Father of the Chinese children. 
The service was followed by a truly Chi- 
nese feast in honor of Mr. Wilson, as he 
was so soon to leave them; and when this 
was over, led by the chief of the clan, we 
walked some three miles further through 
the moonlit fields to where our boat had 
gone to meet us. It was a tired but 
happy group that slept on the boat floor 
that night. 

As a rule the colporteur and catechist 
would make arrangements as to the place 
of meeting when we reached a town or 
village. If they had secured permission 
for us to use a part of some tea-house we 
would go to one of the tables and first 
order some tea, which, of course, we 
would drink clear. Even to a newcomer 
this clear Chinese tea is delicious, and 
most refreshing. Then, amid the often 
none too clean surroundings, Mr. Wilson 
would offer a prayer. I would then take 
out my violin, which I brought with me 
on the trip, and, with the crowd 
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pressing upon us, we would sing 
some hymns together. The preach- 
ing followed this, our Chinese helpers 
sometimes being the only ones to 
speak; but generally Mr. Wilson would 
begin or close the meeting by some mes- 
sage that it was in his heart to give; 
while Mr. Sinclair would often speak, in 
spite of the fact that the Mandarin dia- 
lect was not wholly understood by the 
people of this section of China. At times 
Mr. Wilson would ask me to say a word 
in English, which he would interpret to 
the wondering crowd around us. 

One had to be in the midst of it all in 
order fully to appreciate it: the eager, 
listening faces; the little children who 
would crowd in to touch the violin, or 
stand staring within two feet of us; 
the earnest appeals from the Chinese 
speakers—for one can tell something of 
that, even though the words are still quite 
unintelligible; the more than happy 
faces of the Christians in the towns 
where a little Christian community was 
being built up; all and everything gave 
an inspiration to the scene that can 
hardly be imagined by those who have 
not seen it. But it did not, in face of 
those listening crowds and _ Chinese 
Christians, seem a hopeless task to make 
them at last learn to love the truth of the 
Gospel message. For there was no oppo- 
sition, no sneering. It seemed as though 
they greatly wanted to hear what it was 
these three strange foreigners and their 
companions had to bring to them. The 
contrast was great between this message 
and that. which must have come to the 
crowds of worshippers we saw in a Bud- 
dhist temple on the top of a beautiful hill 
which we climbed the third day. Such 


hideous idols, such filth and squalor; and 


yet a desire for something which re- 
ligion alone could express, as the women 
in priestess’ garb and bound feet pros- 
trated themselves again and again be- 
fore the idols. ‘What they were seeking, 
and seeking at no little cost, was that 
which Mr. Wilson was striving with all 
his might to bring to them, 


Striving and succeeding, too, for in the 
village at the foot of this same mountain 
we held a service; and here, with the 
crowd still pressing around—some from 
mere curiosity, but many’ from a deeper 
sense of what it all meant—two men 
came forward and were received by bap- 
tism into Christ’s Church; while the 
other Christians, some of whom had 
come from miles and miles away to be 
present at the service, lifted up their 
voices in thanksgiving to God. It did 
not matter that the tune they sang had 
no note of what we should call music; it 
was truest music in the Heavenly 
Father’s ears. 

And once more, in the last village 
which it was our privilege to visit on 
this trip, the Church’s life was mani- 
fested. Here we had a kind of chapel— 
how different from chapels at home it 
would be hard to explain. But in this 
chapel all preparations had been made 
for a Communion service. Amid the 
crowds upon crowds who had come, the 
Gospel message was first preached; then 
hymns were sung. I never heard such 
strange singing; it had no tune, and it 
entirely drowned the violin, yet it did not 
make one smile—and after that, in per- 
fect silence the people stayed, while Mr. 
Wilson read the words of the Com- 
munion Office,-and perhaps fifteen or 
twenty received from his hands the- 
Bread of Life. It was a fitting climax to 
this glimpse into real missionary work; 
for it was truly great work, done quickly 


but well. 


As we took our boat-and turned our 
faces again toward Soochow. Mr. Wil- 
son’s two guests felt that their eyes had 
been opened to see great things, and as 
we sailed homeward that. night through 
the beautiful, peaceful country, it did 
not seem an impossible dream that the 
peace of God should, in some not distant 
day, keep the hearts and minds of these, 
His so great people, in the knowledge 
and love of Him and of His Son, Jesus 
Christ our Lord, 


ON THE UPPER NANTAHALA RIVER 


IN THE SAPPHIRE COUNTRY 


By the Reverend 


HE Sapphire Country! The very 
name calls up pictures of rare 
gems flashing in the sunlight; 
or it may bring before the 

mind’s eye a glimpse of glorious blue 
skies, where the light breeze blows the 
summer clouds across to the bluer moun- 
tains in the distance. It is no error to 
apply this name to Macon County, North 
Carolina. ~ 

About sixty miles southwest of Ashe- 
ville it lies, encircled by the Blue Ridge 
and its flanking spurs, the Cowee and 
Nantahala Mountains; one of the most 
isolated and yet one of the fairest valleys 
in the southern Appalachians, The Lit- 
tle Tennessee marks a shining course, 
flowing northward through the valley. 
Near the little town of Franklin, the cold 
waters of the Cullasagee or “Sugar 
Fork” mingle with the more placid 
stream, This exuberant stream rises 
high up on the craggy slopes of White- 
sides, and comes roaring down in fall 
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after fall of unharnessed strength; the 
upper, or “Dry Falls,” where one may 
walk dry-shod beneath the cataract, be- 
ing one of the sights of the mountains. 

The rocks of the whole region are un- 
usually rich in gems and valuable min- 
erals: Mica, kaolin, tale, corundum and 
many others almost unique in this coun- 
try, have been yielded up. The red clay 
of the valleys is not so good for farming; 
the real wealth of the soil is in the mag- 
nificent timber of the north and west 
slopes—an asset, sad to relate, that is 
rapidly being depleted without much re- 
gard for the future. 

But it is with the people themselves 
that we have most to do. They are of 
splendid stock, remarkable even among 
the sturdy folk of the mountains; their 
ancestors, of Scotch, English or German 
descent, wended their way hither from 
east of the mountains or from Tennes- 
see, And although the Yankee visitor 
judges by a pretty strict standard, he 
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A TYPICAL VIEW OF THE MOUNTAIN COUNTRY 


will easily notice the contrast between 
these comfortable-looking farms and the 
thin acres of most of the mountain re- 
gions. Yet one cannot help feeling here, 
as elsewhere, that a little progress, like a 
little learning, is a dangerous thing. 

It was thirty years ago when the.Rev. 
J. A. Deal began the Church’s work in 
this country. Young, enthusiastic, and 
full of energy, he fought the good fight 
against obstacles which few to-day can 


’ The Rev. J. A. Deal and his grandson 


realize. To-day eight missions exist 
which are the result of his labors—a 
chain extending seventy miles from east 
to west across these mountains. ‘Such a 
far-reaching group could only be made 
effective and permanent with the assist- 
ance of associate priests. But the field 
was remote, and assistants, as well as 
funds for their support, hard to secure; 
the spiritual care of so many churches 
in a rugged country, through all kinds 
of weather, was bound to tell on the 
health and strength of any man; and to- 
day several of these churches are closed 
and silent. 

When I came to the field last June, I 
was struck by the unfailing optimism of 
the man who had ministered there so 
long. The attractive though simple 
church buildings testify to his love for 
the work of his life. I trust that, under 
God, this faith may find fruition, and 
that He will “stablish the thing that He 
hath wrought in us.” 

As now constituted, the Franklin As- 
sociate Mission comprises six churches; 
of these one is the colored chapel, and 
another (All Saints’, Irena), is so remote 
that it cannot be served by the present 
staff. 

St. Agnes’s, “our town church,” was 
built in Franklin twenty years before 
the railroad came. Here, with a popula- 
tion of 800, town conditions and prob- 
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St. Agnes’s Church, Franklin 


TWO NORTH CAROLINA 


lems are already evident; the non- 
church-going element; the young man 
with nowhere to spend his evenings; the 
summer or other transient visitor, who is 
very apt to seek out our Church, no mat- 
ter what his affiliation may be at home. 
All this points the need for some definite 
institutional work; for Franklin, like so 
many other Southern country towns, 
wants just that moral force which only a 
living, working Church can give. 

Five miles south is St. George’s, near 
Prentiss, on the new railroad. Here, in 
a little frame building in an old field, is 
one of our most hopeful Church centres. 
In connection with the church we have a 
day-school, where some sixty young folk 
supplement the four months of the dis- 
trict school by four more months with 
us; our two teachers are full of faith and 
enthusiasm, and the building is sadly 
crowded. We are hoping for the 
$1,000 necessary to put up a school and 
club house; and then we shall be able 
to reserve the church building for re- 
ligious services only. The possibility of 
a little choir at this mission is not very 
remote. 

‘Near “Nonah Farm,” eight miles west 
at the foot of the “big mountains,” is St. 
John’s, This was Mr. Deal’s first work; 
and his influence may be seen to-day in 
the lives of many who are not called by 
our name. But the shifting tides of 
mountain population have left the little 
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St. John’s Church, 


MOUNTAIN CHURCHES 


church building stranded, and the pres- 
ent settlement is a mile to the south. 
Our faithful communicants have assisted 
nobly in our necessary removal into new 
quarters; though many sacred ties bound 
them to the little building across the 
creek. More distant still is Ascension 
Church, at Slagle on the Nantahala 


River; the permanent population is 
small, but many summer visitors go 
there. 


The colored work must not be for- 
gotten. There are about 1,000 Negroes in 
the vicinity of Franklin—a large number 
for the mountains. At St, Cyprian’s 
Church we have a faithful colored dea- 
con, who not only ministers in the 
church on Sundays but during the week 
is in charge of the mission’s furniture 
shop as well. The cabinet-work made 
here has a local reputation that is all the 
more well-earned when one realizes that 
this man knew nothing about carpentry 
when he first came to take charge of the 
mission. The mission’s day-school is at- 
tended by about fifty children, — 

This is largely a record of schemes and 
prospects, is it not? But, people of the 
Church, it is your prayers, your help, 
your work, which will have part in mak- 
ing such plane into realities; which ‘will 
enable the mountain people to. “under- 
stand more fully what it means to be 

“inheritors of the kingdom of heaven.” 
They will come to realize it—if we do. 
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NEW BUILDING FOR WOMEN’S WORK, JUST COMPLETED 


THE GOSPEL IN WUSIH 


By the Reverend G. F. Mosher : = 


HE evangelistic work in Wusih 
is carried on in the city in four 
places—the mission compound, 
two preaching-halls, and the 

dispensary. The beginning of the future 
parish centre is the compound, where all 
services are held in the temporary chapel, 
and from which the work radiates to the 
other parts of the city and to the coun- 
ary ; 
Mr. Tsang and his family live inside 


the north gate of the city on the main © 


street in a very crowded, busy section. 
The front of the house is used as a 
preaching-hall. The house is a wretched 
one, and if it could be avoided no one 
would be asked to live there. Moreover, 
the preaching-hall itself is a small, dis- 
mal room, too dark to be used except at 
night, when it can be lighted with a 
lamp. And yet, the city is so crowded 
in that section and it is so difficult, if 
not impossible, to find buildings for rent 
that it has not been possible to find a 


better place without leaving that part of 


4 


the city entirely—a thing that cannot be 
thought of, as it is the most important 
place in Wusih for such work. (Mr. 
Tsang preaches there regularly every 
night that he is at home, excepting on 
Sunday. 

Mr. Tsu has his quarters in the 
preaching-hall in about the centre of the 
city on the street leading to the west 
gate, which is crowded day and night ~ 
with passers-by. The building is small, 
but with only an unmarried man living 
in it affords very satisfactory quarters. 
A good-sized room on the street is fitted 
up as a preaching-hall; the front part of 
the second floor is divided into two small 
rooms, one being used as a library and 
reading-room and the other as a bed- 
room for any of our people from the 
country whom ‘Mr. Tsu may wish to keep 
over night. The hall and reading-room 
are in constant use, and a number of 
men have been brought into the Church 
there this year. Such a reading-room 
has long been planned for this station, 
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and the way in which it has been used 
since opened has proven its value. 

In the dispensary there are prayers 
every morning, attended by the doctors 
and employees and as many of the pa- 
tients as are able to come in. Four 
times weekly these prayers are led by the 
doctors and twice by the evangelistic 
staff. There is a catechist specially ap- 
pointed for work in the dispensary. He 
attends every morning and afternoon, 
speaking to the in-patients and _ those 
who eall for private consultation with 
the doctor in the morning, and preach- 
ing in the clinic in the afternoon. Mrs. 
Sung also frequently attends the clinic 
and talks to the women, though her du- 
ties as the only Bible-woman in the sta- 
tion prevent her being. there daily. 

There have been, during the year, two 
rather striking cases of whole families 
joining the Church because of work done 
in the dispensary. A little boy who has 
been in St. Andrew’s School for some 
years lives but a short distance from the 
dispensary, His mother was very ill 
with chronic malaria—too ill to go to the 
dispensary for treatment and too poor 
to pay the fees for an out-call. When 
Mrs. Sung reported the case to Dr. Lee 
he kindly visited the woman in her home 
without charge, and gave her both treat- 
ment and medicine. She was cured, and 
almost immediately afterward she, with 
her mother, two daughters and one son, 
began coming to church. They have all 
been made catechumens, and at Christ- 
mas time we hope to have them baptized. 
The other case was also brought about 
through a little boy: Mrs. ‘Sung helped 
to rent a room for him where he could 
be near the dispensary and go for daily 
treatment. In this way she became ac- 
quainted with the family, with the result 
that some two weeks ago no less than 
ten names were handed in—the boy’s 
own family, including his father and 
mother, with some friends, all of whom 
have come frequently to church since. 
There seems to be no reason for doubting 
that at the expiration of the usual six 
months’ probation all, or nearly all, of 


them will be admitted to the catechum- 
enate. 

There are seventeen places in the 
country in which people live whose 
names are on the list of the station. Of 
these people some are good and some are 
not; some will become Christians and 
some will not even become catechumens. 
As yet there is no place in which a reg- 
ular out-station has been opened, but 
the promises of a piece of land from 
the Christians in Lok-chui-jau, and the 
rent of a building in Si-tsaung point to 
at least two out-stations before another 
year has passed. And it is hoped that 
the people will rent a building at Lok-za 
also, very shortly. It has been a policy 
here not to rent or buy outside of the 
city, but rather to wait until the people 
will do so themselves. The policy delays 
the work greatly, but will. eventually 
prove to be the wisest. Delay is caused 
not so much by an unwillingness to give 
the money required, where the sum is 
not a large one, as by the suspicion that 
prevents mutual trust. There is no 
head, and if a man were to be singled 
out as such he probably would decline. 
In the end, one is always found; but it 
takes time. 

‘The mission has bought a boat this 
year, and every week one or other of the 
workers goes to the country for four or 
five days, visiting those who are con- 
nected with the parish and preaching 
in villages where there are none such. 
This work will tell more when the staff is 
increased and one foreign and two Chi- 
nese may be appointed to give their en- 
tire time to it. 

The matter of offerings is one that has 
engaged considerable attention. From 
the beginning of the work in Wusih 
there has always been an offering at the 
Holy Communion, but, following the 
plan suggested by Bishop Peterkin of 
West Virginia—and a most admirable, 
sensible plan it is—no contributions for 
self-support are ever made as an offering 
on the altar. Each Christian is expected 
to, and each catechumen may if he 
wishes, pledge himself for a certain 
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MRS. TSU, OF LOK-CHUI-JAU, AND HER 
DAUGHTER-IN-LAW 


The former when very ill greatly desired bap- 
tism. Her happiness on receiving it doubt- 
less had much to do with her recovery. 

The daughter-in-law is also un- 
der treatment and nearly well 
after three operations 


amount each week or each month. This 
is collected by two men appointed for 
that purpose, and applied as far as it 
will go on the regular running expenses. 
At present, the sexton’s wages and a few 
of the lesser expenses are paid from this 
fund. 

During Advent and Lent mite-chests 
furnished by the Board of Missions are 
distributed, and the offerings at Christ- 


mas are for foreign, and at Easter for . 


domestic missions. At Christmas the 
apportionment of $20 (Mexican) is first 
paid, and the balance is then given to 
some object abroad—this year to St. 
Augustine’s School, Raleigh, N. C.. At 
Easter the bishop is requested to suggest 
the object to which the offering shall be 
devoted. Last year it was sent to the 
new work in Yangchow, and this year it 
was given to our own dispensary. The 


two offerings this year were respectively 
$60.47 and $65.01. 

The members of the Men’s Auxiliary 
have during the year gone to various 
places to preach, and the Auxiliary itself 
has raised $32 (Mexican) for missionary 
purposes. The Woman’s Auxiliary has 
held regular weekly meetings, doing 
some needed local work and raising $47 
(Mexican) for their annual offering. 

This year has seen the first steps taken 
toward parish organization. On St. An- 
drew’s Day a meeting of the baptized 
Christians was held, and, after a brief 
statement of the history of the work in 
the station and of the nature of a parish, 
two treasurers were elected to collect and 
care for all church subscriptions, and in- 
structions were given them as to how the 
money should be used. In the nature of 
things there was no action that could be 
taken at the first meeting other than this, 
of caring for the subscriptions. It is, 
however, a longer step than it might 
seem to the casual observer who does not 
understand how in mission work every 
detail depends entirely upon the foreign 
missionary until this first step can be 
taken. And other steps follow rapidly. 

In the summer of 1908 the Parish 
House—so-called—was completed. It 
consists of two guest-rooms on the 
ground floor—one for men and one for 
women—with a covered passage ten feet 
wide between. On the second floor, 
where there are eventually to be seven 
bedrooms, for the accommodation of men~ 
from the country whom we hope can 
come for station classes in the winters, 
is the temporary chapel, forty-seven feet 
long and twenty-five feet wide. Here all 
the church services are held. On Easter 
Day an attendance of 153—the largest 
for the year—packed every available 
foot. 

The experience in Wusih would seem 
to prove that in a work such as this the 
attendance at services is influenced not a 
little by the size of the church building. 
For the seven years—nearly—that the 
chapel occupied a ten by thirty-foot room 
in the rented school building the attend- 
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ance was small, though toward the end 
it tended to crowd us out; for the six 
months that it occupied the parlor and 
dining-room of the mission residence 
there was a perceptible increase; since it 
has been in its present quarters the at- 
tendance has doubled, and is still grow- 
ing. 

At the present time a building for all 

of the woman’s work is just being com- 
pleted, at a cost of about $1,800 gold. 
A guest-room 25x20, a girls’ day-school 
16x23 feet, a dining-room and a small 
servant’s room fill the first floor. On the 
second floor there are three larger rooms 
on the front side, to be occupied by Mrs. 
Sung, another Bible-woman and the 
girls’ teacher, when the latter two shall 
come. Back of a hall running the width 
of the building are four small bedrooms 
that are to be used for women from the 
country who will come for instruction in 
the winters as the men do in the other 
building. For the present Mr. Tsang is 
to bring his family to this building for 
the summer months, removing back to 
his preaching-hall in September. 

On St. Andrew’s Day a large temple 
bell, over four feet high and weighing 
nearly 1,000 pounds, cast here in Wusih, 
was given by Mrs. Mosher in memory of 
her brother, Lewis Stewart, who died a 
year ago. The bell has a beautiful tone, 
and when the tower now building for it— 
which is double the height of the one 
that has been tried for several months— 
is finished, the sound of the bell will 
carry for a long distance. 

Recent gifts are: A new stereopticon, 
with acetylene generator, which will be 


useful in the evangelistic work; also a 


Singer sewing-machine, which is to be 
placed in the new women’s guest-room, 
under the care of Mrs. Sung, for the use 
of our Christian women. Nearly all of 
the women do all of their own sewing, 
and some of them make their living by 
it. If their burdens are lightened and 
their pitifully small incomes increased a 
little by this means, at the same time 
that they learn to make themselves at 
home in the guest-room, the gift will be 


of great value to us. Through the kind- 
ness of Bishop Graves, who applied some 
of his special gifts to it, a gate-house and 
chair-house have been erected, and the 
main gate rebuilt after being damaged 
by the burning of the mat-shed that did 
temporary service for several months. 

I must tell you about a family in 
Lok-chui-jau, all communicants, who are 
well-to-do farmers, and have offered a 
piece of land at the edge of the village, 
which it is hoped will be transferred to 
the mission shortly. The Wusih branch 
of the “Emmanuel Movement” had an 
unintentional beginning in this family. 
The mother was very ill, probably with 
typhoid fever, unconscious a part of the 
time, and being dieted by the country 
doctor (?) on olives and raw pears. Her 
one desire was that she might receive 
baptism before she died, and I went and 
administered it to her. She recovered. 
Some fifteen months later the step- 
grandson of another farmer, also a com- 
municant, was brought to the dispensary, 
anemic and weak, for treatment; and 
baptism was asked for for him so that he 
might get strong and well, and be able to 
work on the farm. This was felt to be 
one duty more than baptism could 
rightly be called upon to perform, and 
the request was refused, though the peo- 
ple were told frankly that they should 
pray as well as obey the doctor. The 
boy has since become well, and has been 
baptized. It will, perhaps, be the end of 
this sort of Emmanuel Movement. 

The growth in the work in Wusih, as 
far as figures can show it, will be seen in 
my report. What this fails to show, 
however, is the gradual growth of the 
Christian environment — a very real 
thing, and one which is seen easily by 


the missionaries living in close contact ° 


with the people. For example, while 
there have been six baptisms less this 
year than last, there have been five more 
infant baptisms—and the coming of the 
infant means that the father has inter- 
ested the rest of his family. The infant 
of a Christian father is baptized imme- 
diately when desired, and it nearly al- 
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FOUR GENERATIONS OF CHRISTIANS AT 
WUSIH 


ways means that the whole family is 
coming. It may be stated as an axiom 
of mission work that three persons in one 
family is evidence of more solid growth 
than five persons in five families would 
be; that the family and not the father 
shall be considered the wnit, is the desire 
of every missionary heart. Again, a 
hopeful sign is found in the fact that 
not only do the seven confirmations dur- 
ing the year show the largest number in 
any year yet, but that in the past three 
years of twenty adults baptized fifteen 
have already been confirmed. This is a 
healthy proportion, 

I feel as I write that the work grows, 
steadily and solidly, though slowly, and 
that after a few more years we shall 
have such a foundation that the growth 
will be in geometrical rather than as 
now in arithmetical progression. ‘There 
is every reason for confidence and hope. 


AN. EXPLANATION 


ESIRING to introduce and 
make familiar to our Church 
people the names and faces of 
those who are their representa- 

tives abroad, we give from time to time 
in THe ‘Spirit or Missions brief sketches 
and pictures of the new volunteers for 
distant fields. Like all who attempt to 
introduce persons they do not know to 
people who do not know them, it occa- 
sionally happens that Tur Spirit or Mts- 
sions finds itself in-error. Such an in- 
stance occurred in our November num- 
ber, when good Bishop Cheshire, on 
opening the magazine, was confronted 
with an absolutely strange person pur- 
porting to be his 
eldest daughter. 
Who that person 
really is, the Edi- 
tor has not yet 
himself dis- 
covered, but we 
have the _ testi- 
mony of the 
bishop and of a 
photograph that 
not Miss 
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Elizabeth Ches- 
hire. To rectify 
our mistake as 
far as possible, 
we are printing 
in this issue 
pictures of the 
two daughters of 
the Bishop of 
North Carolina, 
who have just 
taken up work in 
China—Missg 
Hlizabeth T. 
Cheshire, who is at St. Hilda’s School, 
and Miss Annie W. Cheshire, who has 
gone to Wusih. 
Surely, the example of the clergy in 
giving their own sons and daughters to 
the work of the Church’s Mission, not 
fearing for them the hardships and lack 
of worldly recompense which in the work 
of the ministry they have themselves ex- 
perienced, ought to be an inspiration and 
a rebuke to the parents who sometimes 
would withhold this greatest and best 
gift. ae 
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A NATIONAL MISSIONARY CAMPAIGN 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE LAYMEN’S MOVEMENT 


ROM October 16th to December 
14th conventions of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement 
were held in these eighteen 

centres: Buffalo, Bristol, Tenn., Cleve- 
land, Richmond, Worcester, Providence, 
Boston, Washington, D. C., Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Scranton, 
Hartford, Portland, Me., Reading, De- 
troit, Syracuse, Schenectady. 

They were attended by nearly 25,000 
enrolled members, each of whom paid the 
$1 registration fee for the convention 
privileges, and by several thousand other 
men who did not register, but showed 
their good will and interest by coming 
to one or more of the sessions. 


Some Churchmen Who Took 
Part 


Churchmen, both clerical and lay, took 
a prominent part in the preparations for 
most of the meetings and on the conven- 
tion programmes. In Richmond and 
Philadelphia the chairman of the execu- 
tive committees were Churchmen. In 
Washington the chairman of the general 
committee was a Churchman. In Wash- 
ington, too, Bishop Harding, the Rev. 
Dr. McKim and several of the clergy 
took a large share in all things con- 
nected with the convention, and before 
its close Bishop Harding was recognized 
as the leader of the occasion. In Wor- 
cester, Bishop Vinton presided at the 
sectional conference of Churchmen. 
Bishop Talbot’s presence and addresses 
at Scranton and Reading were most 
stimulating. In the latter city he con- 
ducted the daily devotional services for 
the convention in connection with the 
week of prayer. Bishop Williams car- 
ried the Detroit convention to a high 
plane at its first session by an address 
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on the spiritual significance of the move- 
ment. It was to Bishop Darlington’s 
ability to devise and help in the execu- 
tion of large plans that the Harrisburg 
convention owed much of its success. 
He had an able lieutenant in Mr. James 
M. Lamberton, president of the Nation- 
al Conference of Church Clubs. The 
Harrisburg Diocesan Church Club aban- 
doned its autumn dinner when the date 
was found to conflict with the Laymen’s 
convention. In Buffalo, the Rev. Dr. 
Regester, president of the Standing Com- 
mittee, joined with a number of the lead- 
ing clergy and laity in insuring that the 
Church should have a leading part in 
the occasion. Bishop-coadjutor Murray 
when asked in Baltimore whether he 
would give the Movement his backing re- 
plied “No. I propose to lead in it.” 
So, too, in Syracuse, Hartford, Phila- 
delphia and Schenectady, bishops and 
clergy as well as leading laymen joined 
with other Christian men in the effort 
to bring home to the entire community 
its religious responsibility for the world. 

Among the Churchmen taking a place 
on the convention programmes, in addi- 
tion to those already named, were Bishop 
Lloyd, the Rev. F. L. H. Pott, p.v., the 
Rev. R. W. Patton, Mr. George Wharton 
Pepper, Mr. ‘8. F. Houston, Mr. John W. 
Wood, Mr. William Jay Schieffelin and 
Mr. Silas McBee. 

The conventions are unofficial in char- 
acter. Practically any man who desires 
may become a member by paying the en- 
rolment fee. It is not necessary to be 
elected as the representative of a congre- 
gation. There is little voting and that 
has to do only with the details of con- 
vention plans and with the recommenda- 
tions for securing an increase in offer- 
ings and maintaining the work inaug- 
urated by the convention. 


——-—--— 
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A Typical Laymen’s 
Convention 


The conventions have followed a com- 
mon plan. The first session has been a 
men’s supper or dinner, informal and 
simple in character. Each man paid for 
his ticket. This relieved him from any 
sense of obligation and emphasized the 
importance of the occasion. For it is a 
demonstrated fact that what a man pays 
is much more likely to enlist his interest 
than what is given him. In most in- 
stances the largest places available were 
inadequate to accommodate all the men 
who wished to attend this opening din- 
ner. In Baltimore 1,500 men were pres- 
ent; in Philadelphia more than 1,300; 
in Detroit 1,000. Places no larger than 
Scranton and Harrisburg found it pos- 
sible to bring together 900 men, with 
more wishing to come but unable to se- 
cure accommodations. In Syracuse 1,200 
men were seated at the tables in the 
spacious new gymnasium of Syracuse 
University, but 200 others had to be pro- 
vided for in another building, joining the 
main body later for the speaking. Quite 
apart from anything else these dinners 
did good in supplying an ocular demon- 
stration of the virility of the Christian 
forces of a city. They brought men of 
various communions together in helpful 
comradeship. They were often the means 
whereby men who knew each other in 
business learned that they had an unsus- 
pected common interest. But the real 
purpose of the occasion was to assemble 


a large and representative company of 
men before whom might be laid some of 
the outstanding facts of the missionary 
enterprise. After addresses on the at- 
titude of the mission boards to the Lay- 
men’s Movement, and on the relation of 
men to the mission of the Christian 
Church, Mr. J. Campbell White, General 
Secretary of the Movement, generally 
spoke on “America’s World Responsibil- 
ity.” By a masterly massing of facts 
and figures he would show what is being 
attempted in the foreign field to-day, 
how inadequate it is to give all men a 
chance to hear the Gospel in this genera- 
tion, what needs to be done and what is 
the share of American Christians in 
meeting that need. This address, illus- 
trated and enforced by charts, has made a 
profound impression upon thousands of 
men and has brought them back to dis- 
cuss what they could do to discharge 
their responsibility. 


A Statistical Reminder 


The necessity for more vigorous effort 
was made plain, too, by the statistical 
card which each man found at his plate. 
It showed the amounts given by the con- 
gregations of the city, grouped by com- 
munions, for current expenses, for home 
missions and other benevolent objects 
and for foreign missions, with the nurn- 
ber of communicants and the annual per 
capita gift for work abroad. Here is a 
typical card showing the facts in a city 
which shall be nameless: 


Average 


Missionary and 
Per Capita 


Educational 


No. of Congregational Work Foreign Foreign 

Communicants xpenses in America Missions Missions 

Bapiisten wea teiay Sete ee nish otareNane elev oieus: B tens ooptanens nae 6,043 $54,015 $10,222 $3,163 $0.52 
Christian oot oS OL OO TSO Oe uch DEO Een iced 537 7,200 1,950 8,100 5.77 
CHUPCH POLE CHTIS orarirsrciouselecanct sears lobe ten eheleneile en ele6 500 3,529 24 381 -76 
COUSTECATION Aa otis, 7 eae! of-ie skansiojete ste eneiereLecenoh 2,285 53,071 16,221 2,682 a lei by ( 
Dutch Reformed Church in America.......... a 2,300 2 100 91 

BERS DIS COPE te ehontuaels eisie ie resetoitlefery cue usiteiieliovale teva) emer one 7,546 17,919 12,134 2,727 36 
HEvangelical Association.........-.seessesrers 400 5,954 422 97 24 
Hyangelical Wutheran...... 0. cece ce cceeemenes, 1,344 10,174 696 306 23 
German Evangelical Synod of N. A........... 6,633 31,079 2,523 419 .06 
ENHCO PM CEHOGISL votsiac © evae olass ele crireleiete ann enece eiecenn 1:25 1,340 227 214 anita: 
“Methodistilbspiscopal’.2i.; Wi = since 21 «2 sais esis Saw) 6.0 8,38 73,908 21,722 7,972 -95 
PresbyteriaM: cove es <misce« e1e,01e elvis + «he ole lise» 2%) ° 9,275 113,726 37,678 10,898 alae 
Reformed Episcopal... oc. a see oc ee ons 6 956 EA 70 1.00 
Reformed Church:in)U. S. Au’... 2s ise eee 441 2,322 235 141 ey 
United Presbyterian... ......2..0ceceereceseee 625 4,084 1,819 289 46 
Pe TOtal wncteyteiie ico oo | OORT ag a NATO 44,321 $441,577 $106,149 $32,559 $0.74 
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The average per capita gift for work 
abroad from congregations of the Church, 
as shown on this card, is somewhat 
higher than in a number of other cities, 
and considerably lower than in two or 
three. The lowest per capita for the 
Church in the eighteen cities was 
24 cents; the highest $1.94. These 
included offerings from all sourees—con- 
gregations, individuals, Sunday-schools, 
branches of the Woman’s Auxiliary and 
for “specials.” A huge screen with these 
figures painted upon it hung before the 
convention during its sessions. 

The first morning was generally given 
to addresses by missionaries from the 
field, telling of conditions, achievements 
and needs. In the afternoon plans for 
bringing a congregation to its highest 
missionary efficiency were discussed— 
such as the formation of a vigorous mis- 
sionary committee, the distribution of 
literature, the promotion of mission 
study and intercession. Then followed a 
discussion on an adequate plan of mis- 
sionary finance in which the advantages 
of a weekly offering for missionary work 
were convincingly set forth. At night ad- 
dresses on particular fields and general 
subjects helped to deepen the impressions 
made during the day sessions. 

On the second morning the personal 
responsibility of men to render Christian 
service was enforced, ending with the 
consideration of the question, “What 
should this convention undertake to do 2” 
At this time there was introduced a 
series of resolutions prepared by the local 
executive committee on the preceding 
day after a careful survey of the situa- 
tion. These resolutions named a sum 
which it was recommended that all con- 
gregations should endeavor to give dur- 
ing the next twelve months, and sug- 
gested plans for accomplishing the result. 

These resolutions were referred to the 
conferences held in the afternoon, when 
the men of each communion met to con- 
sider what they would do to insure larger 
offerings from their congregations. Each 
conference decided upon an amount it 
would recommend should be given. At 
the final convention session in the even- 
ing reports from these conferences were 


received and addresses were made upon 
such themes as the reflex influence of 
missions and God’s call to men to live 
for Him and to serve His children. 

It will thus be seen that a convention 
of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
is in one sense a missionary mission. On 
the statement of facts from the field it 
bases its appeal for more adequate sup- 
port of the enterprise and then drives 
home the truth that God calls not only 
for men’s money but for their whole life 
service. 


What Some Churchmen Say 


Churchmen who have attended these 
conventions have given strong testimony 
of their value. Bishop Darlington, of 
Harrisburg, writes: 

“While the meetings were professedly 
for laymen, I think the greatest benefits 
have come to myself and our clergy, in 
giving us a more accurate and up-to-date 
knowledge of the work of all Christian 
bodies, and filling us with enthusiasm to 
go ahead and show that the old Mother 
Church of Christendom is ready to do 
her part in evangelizing the world, and 
that her apostolic ministry have still an 
apostolic zeal and love for souls. 

“Our clergy and laity at our after- 
meetings held in St. Paul’s and St. Ste- 
phen’s Churches voted unanimously to 
raise our gifts 65 per cent. in this neigh- 
borhood, but our enthusiasm I think has 
been increased several hundred per cent. 

“The clergy who do not attend every 
session when the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement comes to their neighborhood 
miss far more than they know. Our best 
and staunchest Churchmen were the ones 
most regular in attendance and most in 
evidence in all the proceedings.” 

The Rey. Dr. McKim, president of the 
House of Clerical and Lay Deputies in 
the last two General Conventions, says: 

“The Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
has made a profound impression upon 
the men of ‘Washington. Nothing in my 
experience of twenty years here has _ 
equalled it. Many of the laymen of my 
own parish are deeply stirred. For 
twenty years I have been preaching mis- 
sions in this parish, and the gifts of my 
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people have been as large, perhaps 
larger, to foreign missions than those of 
any other parish in this diocese; but 
through the influence of this Movement, 
and through the diligent canvass of a 
committee of twenty-one laymen, re-en- 
forcing the message of the pulpit, it 
looks as if the gifts of this parish to mis- 
sions, domestic and foreign, would be, for 
the year ending next Advent, at least 
three times as large as last year. 

“T consider the spiritual influence of 
the Movement of still greater impor- 
tance; in particular it has distinctly 
brightened the horizon for Ghristian 
unity.” 

Bishop Talbot voices the experience 
and the hope of many Churchmen when 
he says: 

“The work of the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement, both at Scranton and 
Reading, two of our largest centres. of 
population, was most inspiring and help- 
ful. I found myself constantly regret- 
ting that every clergyman and layman in 
my diocese could not be present, and 
eatch the contagion and uplift of the 
Movement. JI regard it as the most hope- 
ful and significant movement of our 
time. Heartily endorsed by all of our 
Church papers in ‘England and America, 
and by our Board of Missions, it gives 
our Church a unique opportunity of lead- 
ership in a world-wide crusade for mis- 
sions. May its influence widen until 
every clergyman and layman is reached.” 

Dr. Matthew D. Mann, the dis- 
tinguished surgeon of Buffalo, says of 
the convention there: 

“The Laymen’s Missionary Convention 
produced a most profound impression on 
the religious life of Buffalo. Never have 
the men of our own Church been so 
deeply stirred as they have been by this 
Movement. The clergy, almost without 
exception, took a great interest in the 
meetings, and there was a large attend- 
ance of our laymen, 212 having regis- 
tered as delegates. 

“There was nothing said or done at 
any of the meetings to arouse any feel- 
ing of opposition or to offend any preju- 
dice or cherished belief. The utmost 
harmony prevailed, and we all met on the 


common ground of being followers of the 
same Master and being concerned in the 
extension of His Kingdom.” 


Richmond’s Good Work 


Richmond has done the most complete 
work so far in connection with this na- 
tional Movement. The 925 members of 
the Richmond convention found that 
33,000 communicants gave last year 
$36,000 to foreign missions, an average 
of $1.09 per capita. They determined to 
work for an advance to $60,000 for the 
next twelve months. Within a few days 
after the convention adjourned congre- 
gational meetings of men were held to 
plan for a canvass of each congregation 
to secure subscriptions on a weekly basis, 
payable, weekly, monthly, quarterly or 
annually, as the donor preferred. In 
less than a month the committees re- 
ported subscriptions totalling more than 
$62,000, with a number of reports still 
to be made. : 

In one of our Church congregations 
the first two men approached subscribed 
as much as the whole congregation gave 
last year, while the first seventeen sub- 
scriptions amounted to more than twice 
as much as the congregation gave last 
year. All the Church congregations. 
were asked to increase from about $7,000 
to $14,000 for foreign missions. They 
not only expected to-do this, but to give 
$8,000 for domestic missions, too. Lo- | 
eal work in city and diocesan missions is 
feeling the stimulus of this enlarged giv- 
ing for work at a distance, and the out- 
look is for greatly increased gifts for 
Church extension work in Virginia as 
well as more money for congregational 
expenses. 


The Winter and Spring 
Campaign 

Early in January the national cam- 
paign reopens in New York and then ex- 
tends west ,and south. With a brief 
break in Holy Week and at Easter the 
conventions will continue through April 
and will lead up to the great national 
congress in Chicago, May 3d to 6th, 
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when fully 5,000 commissioners from all 
parts of the country are expected. The 


January 
New York City, 9-16 
Greensboro, N. C., 12-14 
Columbia, S. C., 17-19. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 20-23 
Macon, Ga., 21-23 
Wheeling, W. Va., 25-27 
Dayton, O., 25-27 
Huntington, W. Va., 27-28 
Cincinnati, O., 28-30 
Nashville, Tenn., 28-30 


February 


Louisville, Ky., 1-3 
Jacksonville and Tampa, Fla., 1-3 
St. Louis, Mo., 3-6 
Montgomery, Ala., 4-6 
Memphis, Tenn., 8-10 
Jackson, Miss., 8-10 

Little Rock, Ark., 11-13 
New Orleans, La., 12-15 
Oklahoma, Okla., 15-17 
Shreveport, La., 16-17 
Wichita, Kan., 18-20 
Houston, Tex., 18-20 
Topeka, Kan., 22-24 

San Antonio, Tex., 22-24 
Kansas City, Mo., 24-27 
El Paso, Tex., 27%March 1 


The American Church institute for Negroes 


places and dates of the coming conven- 
tions are: 


March 
Colorado Springs, Col., 2-4 
Denver, Col., 3-6 
Phenix, Ariz., 4-6 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 8-10 
Los Angeles, Cal., 8-10 
Fresno, Cal., 12-14 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 13-14 
Sacramento, Cal., 14-16 
Lincoln, Neb., 15-17 
San Francisco, Cal., 17-20 
Omaha, Neb., 18-20 
Sioux City, Ia., 22-24 
Mitchell, S. D., 29-31 
Portland, Ore., 29-31 
April 
Davenport, Ia., 1-3 
Moline and Rock Island, Ill., 1-3 
Tacoma, Wash., 1-3 
Seattle, Wash., 2-5 
Milwaukee, Wis., 5-7 
Peoria, Ill., 8-10 
Spokane, Wash., 8-10 
Indianapolis, Ind., 12-14 
Butte, Mont., 12-14 
Billings, Mont., 15-17 
Fargo, N. D., 19-21 
Duluth, Minn., 22-24 
St. Paul, Minn., 26-28 


May 3d-6th—National Missionary Congress, Chicago, III. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH INSTITUTE 
FOR NEGROES 
By the Reverend Samuel H. Bishop, Secretary 


HE Institute having  deter- 
mined to extend its work by en- 
tering into relation with three 
schools in addition to those for 

which it has been working since its or- 
ganization in February, 1906, the Board 
of the Institute asks the courtesy of Tue 
Spirir or Missions for a brief restate- 
ment of its purposes and work. 

As stated in its first announcement 
its purpose was the supervision of the 
educational work conducted under the 
auspices of the Church among the Ne- 
groes. It was to enter as goon as pos- 
sible into some kind of organic relation- 
ship with the various schools established 
either by the dioceses or by Church men 


and women, in order that a collective 
unity might be given to the work and that - 
the Church might become conscious of 
her responsibility for the uplift, moral 
and spiritual, of the Negroes, as well as 
of her opportunity to aid in their prac- 
tical training for useful life. 

Up to the date of the recent action of 
the Institute’s Board it has confined its 
work to three schools: St. Paul’s Nor- 
mal and Industrial School, Lawrence- 
ville, Va., that school being primarily 
industrial and normal; St. Augustine’s 
School, Raleigh, N. C., representing 
normal, academic and collegiate train- 
ing; and the Bishop Payne Divinity- 
school, Petersburg, Va. representing 
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special training for normal and spirit- 
ual leadership and the education of the 
colored ministry of the Church. It has 
now added three more industrial 
schools: St. Mary’s School, Vicksburg, 
Miss.; St. Mark’s, Birmingham, Ala.; 
and St. Athanasius’s School, Brunswick, 
Ga. These additions make the Insti- 
tute’s work really representative of the 
whole field of the Church’s educational 
activity on behalf of Negro youth; and 
the Institute asks for a larger place in 
the loyalty of the Church to her mission- 
ary work. 

What the Institute hopes to do in the 
future is best indicated by what it has 
done in the past, which for brevity 
may be stated as follows: 

It has been the purpose of the Insti- 
tute to work through the boards of di- 
rectors and the principals of the schools, 
doing nothing without their full con- 
sent, and suggesting only such things as 
were possible in the situation and as 
could command the approbation and co- 
operation of the authorities of the sev- 
eral schools. The Institute has had the 
cordial and magnanimous support of the 
bishops of the dioceses concerned and of 
the boards and principals of the schools. 

The Institute has helped the schools 
in such matters as the refunding of St. 
Paul’s debt at a lower rate of interest 
than it had been bearmg; the reorgani- 
zation of the financial administration of 
St. Paul’s and St. Augustine’s; new 
eurricula for both schools; better teach- 
ers; the reorganization of the normal 
department of both schools in order to 
more efficient training of those who are 
to be teachers; a broader curriculum at 
the Bishop Payne Divinity-school, in- 
volving training of the students in 
forms of religious and social service 


-and offering special courses for boys not 


fitted to take the regular course; spec- 
ial training of promising teachers in 
summer schools; a fund for the use of 
certain specially competent students in 
Sunday-school and mission work during 
the summer; three teachers’ cottages at 
St. Paul’s School; a laundry at St. Au- 
gustine’s School; the refitting of the old 
chapel at St. Paul’s for a practice school 


for the normal department; and it is 
now about to erect a new domestic sci- 
ence building at St. Paul’s. 

To aid in carrying out these sugges- 
tions of improvement and to help bear 
the expense involved, the Institute has 
appropriated to the schools something 
over $67,000. The Institute has at- 
tempted to help these three schools to a 
grade of work such as that being done 
by the best schools in the South; and it 
believes that these schools are deserv- 
ing of the same kind of support from 
Churechmen which Hampton and Tuske- 
gee are getting from their constitu- 
encies. 


BOOK NOTICE 


WINNERS OF THE WorRLD. By Mary T. and 


William E. Gardner. Old Corner 
Book Store, Boston, Mass. Paper, 35 
cents. On sale at Educational De- 
partment, Church Missions House, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


. HAT will stir the hearts of our 

boys and girls?” That is the 
question which Sunday-school teachers 
and Junior ‘Auxiliary leaders are always 
asking as they look for missionary text- 
books, and that is the question which 
Mr. and Mrs. Gardner have most suc- 
cessfully answered in “Winners of the 
World.” In a little book of only 238 
pages there is told the story of the 
world being won for Christ. “The 
course centres about an outline map of 
the world and each lesson deals with 
some heroic character or characters, 
who as Christian soldiers aim to win the 
peoples of a certain country to Christ.” 
Boys and girls, quick to give hero-wor- 
ship, can hardly fail to be stirred to in- 
terest and one hopes to action by the 
story of Christian heroes such as St. 
Paul, Boniface, Carey, Judson, Gar- 
diner, Livingstone, Mackay, Paton, Patte- 
son, Ingle and many others, told as they 
are in this book. Teachers and leaders 
who want to make the boys and girls 
“see the world, part of it won, part of it 
waiting for Christ,” will find “Winners 
of the World” a most helpful and suc- 
cessful text-book. 


A CONSECRATION IN BRAZIL 


HE eleventh annual Council of 
the Brazilian Episcopal Church 
met on the 15th of October in 
Pelotas, with an attendance of 

sixteen out of our twenty clergy. 
On Friday and Saturday, the first two 
days, the meetings were held in the now 
disused Chapel of the Redeemer; but the 
sessions of Monday, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday in the new church. 

On Sunday, the Nineteenth after 
Trinity, October 17th, the Church of the 
Redeemer “was consecrated by the bishop 
and fifteen clergy’”—as a daily paper put 
it. The procession passed from the rob- 
ing-room to the tower entrance, where 
they were met by the vestry and lay dele- 
gates. The service, taken from the 
Prayer Book, had been printed pre- 
viously on leaflets and distributed. It 
-was heartily rendered by the large con- 
gregation present. The sentence of con- 
secration was read by the Rev. John G. 
Meem, s.sc., the preacher being the 
Rev. Wm. Cabell Brown, p.v., epistoler, 
the Rev. W. M. M. Thomas, B.a., gos- 
peller, the Rev. A. V. Cabral. Morning 
Prayer was read by the younger clergy 
who had been connected with the parish, 
the Rev. Messrs. Cunha, Krischke, Silva, 
Mello and Ferreira. The bishop was 
celebrant and the number of communi- 
eants between 100 and 200, while the 
church was more than comfortably filled 
by the congregation. 

At 3 p.m. there was again assembled a 
large congregation at the children’s ser- 
vice at which addresses were made by 
the Rey. Mr. Krischke (formerly a Sun- 
day-school boy in Pelotas), the Rev. Mr. 
Guimaraes, of Bagé, and the bishop. At 
7:30 Evening Prayer was said, and the 
Rev. A. V. Cabral, of Trinity, Porto 
Alegre, preached. In the translated 
phrase of the chief daily paper of 
Pelotas: “After the magnificent sermon 
of our distinguished fellow-citizen, his 
Excellency, Bishop Kinsolving, began 
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the beautiful and solemn service of con- 
firmation. On that occasion nine persons 
received the imposition of hands (among 
them Mr. Meem’s first-born son). At all 
the services the attendance was great, 
filling completely the large interior of 
the church. At the evening service the 
congregation was more than 600. Many 
besides turned from the door, having 
found entrance impossible.” 

In such fashion was the new Church 
of the Redeemer consecrated and used 
during the first day of its existence, it 
having been finished at midnight on 
Saturday, October 16th. Let those who 
read this judge whether it fills a need or 
is a mere ornament. 

To quote again from the daily press: 
“The new church, which is pure Gothic, 


THE CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER, 
PELOTAS, BRAZIL 
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measures 28 metres (931% feet) in length 
of nave, by 11 metres (371% feet) in 
breadth. The choir is 7x7 metres 
(2314x2314 feet), thus giving a total 
length of 11614 feet, interior measure- 
ment. It affords a seating capacity of 
somewhat less than 400. The tower rises 
to the height of 2714 metres (9134 feet). 
Except the single tubular chime, which 
came from England, and the windows, 
which came from the United States, 
everything needed for the construction 


of the church was supplied here. The 
tubular chime measures 3 metres in 
length and weighs 220 pounds. The 


windows are of beautiful tones and have 
appropriate symbols and texts. At night, 
when illuminated, both symbols and 
texts are clearly visible to all passers-by. 

“The master brick-layer was Senhor 
Francisco Marques and the chief carpen- 
ter was Senhor Polybio Ribeiro. The 
engineer-architect was the Rev. Dr. 
John G. Meem, who besides his course of 
theology is a graduate of civil engineer- 
ing. The beautiful Church of the Re- 
deemer is a work of art and adds greatly 
to the attractiveness of our city.” 

The funds for the erection of the new 
church came from three sources: First, 
from the offerings of the congregation, 
which they have accumulated with signal 
self-devotion during many years past; 
second, from two generous offerings, one 
by a communicant in Norfolk, Va., 
more than seven years since, and -an- 
other by Mrs. E. Walpole Warren, of New 
York, in memory of her husband, under 
whose mission-preaching Mr. Meem was 
led to the ministry of the Church; and 
lastly, from the Men’s Thank-offering in 
Richmond. 

As compared with the cost of Trinity 
Church, Porto Alegre, and of the Church 
of the Saviour, Rio Grande, the new 
church is a marvel of economy, due to 
Mr. Meem’s wise and efficient oversight. 
A year was spent in its construction, 
which is likewise a marvel of rapidity in 
this land of festina lente. In the deep- 
est sense of the words the church is the 
product of Mr. Meem’s brain and heart 
and prayers. Every brick and arch and 


Procession of clergy entering the church at 
the time of the convocation 


beam was laid under his personal direc- 
tion. He was the sole designer, architect 
and constructor. With a few bricklayers 
and carpenters he has achieved a struct- 
ure whose grace and beauty excite the 
highest praise, whose exterior and in- 
terior are inspiringly expressive of the 
spirit of worship and devotion, and 
whose strength betokens endurance for 
generations. 

Fram Sunday to Wednesday, inclu- 
sive, services were held each evening by 
the bishop and clergy, the preacher being 
one of the visitors. Large congregations 
continued to the end. On the evening of 
St. Luke’s Day a sermon of signal lucid- 
ity and historic grasp was preached by 
the Rey. J. Mozart de Mello on the 
eredal text: “I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church.” The daily papers 
gave several columns each day to the 
council and published excerpts of the 
sermons preached. The comments made 
on council and church were kindly and 
generous. . 

The following is taken from the close 
of a two-column article in the Diario 
Popular, and is said to be from the pen 
of a young army officer (a member of the 
Methodist communion): “And now as 
the splendid result of such efforts for the 
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propagation of its blessed seed, the 
Brazilian Episcopal Church erects in the 
heart of this city of rich traditions an 
imperishable monument of victory, the 
holy temple of its superb faith. 

“As a Christian and a Brazilian IJ re- 
joice with a just and uplifted joy in be- 
holding this temple of divine reconcilia- 
tion, with its strong tower pointing si- 
lently to God. It affords an edifying les- 
son of the vanity of the passing things 
of the world and of the attainable aspira- 
tion for things moral and sublime. 

“May there fall upon it, along with 
the night dews and the diamond shafts 
of starlight, the blessings of heaven 
‘above; and may it be to the people of 
Pelotas a preponderating factor of moral 
progress and edification. 

“May there gather in the near future 
under its high-arched roof multitudes, as 
in the primitive times of the Christian 
apostolate, thirsty for the words of con- 


solation and love, evangelization and 
peace, humility and concord, which He 
holds for all sinners Who was yet with- 
out sin and Who is the Way, the Truth 
and the Life.” 

These frequent quotations from the 
press give, I think, in most signal 
fashion, the local point of view—which 
is, after all, what we most wish to ascer- 
tain. What such a solemnity means to 
ourselves we already know. The impres- 
sion it makes upon those among whom 
we labor demonstrates if there be any 
correlation between our inner conscious- 
ness and external environment. 

Tt seems legitimate to conclude that 
the Church here is not merely a voice 
erying in the wilderness with no answer 
save its own echo. Voices from the 
desert call back to us. They show sus- 
ceptibility to the age-long Catholic meth- 
ods and message. They betoken new vi- 
sions of the new day. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


N an article in the August number of 
Tue Sprrit or Misstons the Rev. 
Edward P. Newton, of Valdez, describ- 
ing the work of the Red Dragon Inn at 
Cordova, said: “The reading table at the 
Red Dragon is not so well stocked with 
magazines and papers as I wish it were. 
At Valdez I am much better supplied, 
and the opposite should be the case, as 
the Red Dragon has ten to one as many 
visitors as the Valdez rectory.” 

Mr. Newton now writes: “Mr. Ziegler 
has been a bit snowed under by the gen- 
erous response to the August appeal. We 
have to call in a wagon to handle our 
mail now. I was in Cordova the first of 
the month and we sorted, packed and 
sent out eight sacks of reading matter. 
It took four of us an afternoon to do this. 
The prompt and generous response to the 
appeal was most gratifying as showing 


the real interest of people in the men in 


Alaska and in our work.” 


HE Rey. W. W. Steel, Archdeacon 

of Havana, who has been in this 
country securing funds to replace church 
buildings destroyed in the Isle of Pines 
and on the western end of Cuba by a re- 
cent hurricane, writes, just as he is 


_starting back to the field: “The more I 


hear from Guaniguanico the worse the 
story grows. About all the people lost 
their homes and much property; some 
were personally injured—many were out 
in the terrible storm all night, and yet, 
when they wrote me about the disaster, 
all they said was: ‘The chapel was de- 
stroyed in the storm; what shall we do 
about the next service?) Not a word 
about their own sufferings and loss!” 
Archdeacon Steel secured nearly $2,000, 
which will do much toward helping to 
meet the situation, though it will not 
fully cover all that ought to be done at 
present, 
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R. WILLIAM B. CLEVELAND, 
Jr., of Houston, Tex., who has 
been acting as the treasurer of the fund 
for the relief of the famine-stricken 
people of Mexico, acknowledges the re- 
ceipt to December 9th of $2,812.87. 
This has been entirely expended in the 
purchase of supplies. Through the 
kindness of two Houston business men, 
everything has been purchased at whole- 
sale rates, and has been shipped into 
Mexico without charge. 


| 


A T a recent week-day Communion ser- 

vice in Yampa, a small town in 
Routt County, Col., held by the Bish- 
op of Western Colorado, one of the wor- 
shippers was a young Irishman from a 
ranch seventy miles away, who had come 
to the town for some farm implements. 
It was the first service this young 
Churchman had been able to attend since 
his coming from Ireland, more than a 
year and a half before. His ranch is 
thirty miles from the nearest post-office. 
This service was also the first Com- 
munion service held in this part of the 
state for six months. 


1 


HE rector of St. James’s church, 
Pulaski, in the Diocese of Central 
New York, has adopted an interesting 
plan for cireulating missionary informa- 
tion. He has ordered one hundred copies 
of Tue Spirit or Missions each month 
for the next year and proposes to bind it 
with the monthly issues of the diocesan 
magazine and of his own parish paper. 
The plan is worth while. How many 
others will try it? 
1 


VERY large congregation was pres- 
A ent in St. James’s Cathedral, 
Toronto, Canada, on November 30th, 
when the Rev. W. C. White was conse- 
crated Bishop of Honan, China, being 
the first Missionary Bishop sent abroad 
by the Canadian Church. The service 
was fully choral, and the ceremonial was 
carried out in the usual manner, with all 
the dignity and grace which the ritual 


prescribes. Archbishop Matheson, of Ru- 
pert’s Land, officiated, and the other bish- 
ops assisting were Bishop Farthing, of 
Montreal; Bishop Du Moulin, of Niag- 
ara; Bishop Mills, of Ontario; Bishop 
Sweeney, and Bishop Reeve, of Toronto. 


1 
RECTOR in Massachusetts writes: 
“This none too strong parish was 
blessed of God last year in giving out- 
side the parish the exact amount that 
was spent within the parish, and help in 
the way of speakers from the Missions 
House will keep them to at least that this 
year.” 
sl 


UST before Christmas this pleasant 
message reached the Editor from 
the other side of the Atlantic: “TI 

have pleasure in enclosing $1 for my 
1910 subscription. I have been a sub- 
seriber to THE Spirit or Missions for 
about thirty years and would be very 
sorry to be without it. I think it be- 
comes more interesting every year.” 


1 
ISHOP KNIGHT, who has just re- 
turned from. a visit to-the Canal 
Zone, reports the confirmation of 221 
candidates, all but thirteen Negroes. 


| 


T the meeting of the Missionary 
Council of the Department of New 
York and New Jersey, held at Utica, N.. 
Y., on October 27th, the following 
memorial was introduced by the Rey. Dr. 
Alsop, and by vote was referred to the 
Board of Missions with an expression of 
the sympathy of the Council: 


WHEREAS, arrangements. en- 
tered into between Turkey and 
the other Signatory Powers in 
the formation of the Treaty of 
Berlin, in 1878, provided for the 
introduction of definite forms in 
the administration of the Turk- 
ish Government, so far as the 
protection of Christians was 
concerned, these reforms to be 
superintended by some of the 
Signatory Powers; and 
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WHEREAS, these arrangements 
have not been carried out, but 
many thousands of Christians, 
mostly Armenians, have been 
barbarously murdered by Mos- 
lems, with little protest from 
outside except expressions of 
sympathy for the sufferers; and 

WHEREAS, these conditions 
have long been a flaunting dis- 
grace before the civilized 
world; and 

WuHereaAs, the time has now 
passed for the mere passing of 
resolutions, 

We, the members of this 
council, call these facts to the 
definite attention of the govern- 
ments of Christendom, and es- 
pecially the Signatory Powers of 
the Berlin Treaty,. and urge 
them to take into most careful 
consideration these conditions, 
with a view to effective action 
that shall afford protection in 
Turkey to the Armenians as a 
race and to Christians as a 
whole. 


| 


HE Church Laymen’s Union plans 
to hold a missionary conference in 
Pittsburgh, February 25th to 27th, 1910. 
The conference “will be held, not to hear 
addresses intended to inspire and in- 
form, but to plan how laymen may best 
help their rectors in their own parishes, 
their bishops in their own dioceses, the 
Board of ‘Missions in its work through- 
out the world.” 


{ 


Appreciation from Alaska, or anywhere else, is 
always welcome. Deaconess Carter, of Alla- 
kaket, says: 

UR Indians would rather have a 
copy of Tur Spirir or Missions to 
look at and talk over than any book or 
magazine we can give them. I do not 
~mean that they can read it, but they love 
to look at the pictures and ask ques- 
tions about them. And we are very for- 
tunate in having three or four copies 
coming, but you know up here we are 
usually three or four months behind. 


A Missionary Pilgrimage 


Here are three evidences of the effect of the 

Gospel in the heart of China: 

N one of the stations of the Shensi 
| mission, a heathen man was asked 
whether he saw any good points about 
the Christians. “Yes,” he said, “there 
are ‘three things I am bound to admire: 
(1) There is no need to watch our 
crops around their village; (2) they 
neither sow, sell, nor swallow opium; 
(3) they cause little trouble in paying 
their taxes.” 

1 


T is estimated that of Japan’s popu- 
lation of 50,000,000, fully three- 
fifths, or 30,000,000 people, are not with- 
in reach of present Christian work. 
Three provinces, with a population of 
nearly 4,000,000, have no resident mis- 
sionaries. Five other provinces, con- 
taining 5,000,000 people, have only seven 
missionaries. 


A MISSIONARY PILGRIMAGE » 


URING the summer of 1910 a 
party of Americans will cruise 
in the Mediterranean to visit 
American colleges, missions 

and hospitals in the Near Kast. They 
will use the handsome steam yacht 
“Athena” to visit Macedonia, Turkey, 
Asia Minor and Syria. Conferences 
with missionaries are arranged in Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna, Beirut and Cairo 
in Egypt. The party will have sufficient 
leisure to enjoy the art of Greece, the 
inspiration of the Holy Land and the 
Egyptian temples up the Nile. Pro- 
fessor Harlan P. Beach, of Yale, will 
lead the missionary thought of the 
whole trip. Before the Missionary 
Cruise, the group will attend the Edin- 
burgh Conference and the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau. The itinerary and 
programme have been planned by a large 
committee of missionary board secre- 
taries. Membership is by private invita- 
tion. Particulars can be obtained from 
The Corresponding ‘Secretary, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York. ‘ 


—_ 


THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF MISSIONS 
December 14th, 1909 


HE Board of Missions met at the 
Church Missions House on 
Tuesday, December 14th, the 
Bishop of Albany (vice-presi- 

dent) in the chair. The following mem- 
bers were present: The Bishops of Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Pittsburgh, 
Bethlehem, Ohio, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Long Island, Newark and New 
York; the Rev. Drs. Eccleston, Vibbert, 
Anstice, Alsop, Perry, ‘Stires, McKim, 
Parks, Storrs, Smith, Manning, and the 
Rev. Mr. Miel; Messrs. Low, Mills, 
Chauncey, Goodwin, Mansfield, and 
Admiral Mahan, and Messrs. Butler, 
King, Morris, Pepper, Pruyn, Ryer- 
son and Houston; of the honorary 
members, the Bishops of Asheville, 
Kyoto, Salina and South Dakota. Mr. 
William Jay Schieffelin, representative 
of the Second Department; the Rev. T. 
J. Garland, secretary of the Third De- 
partment, and the Rev. C. C. Rollit, sec- 


_ retary of the Sixth Department, were 


also present. 

The Rev. Dr. Manning, rector of 
Trinity Church, elected at the November 
meeting to succeed the late Dr. Hunt- 
ington, appeared for the first time and 
took his seat, as did Mr. Samuel F. 
Houston, elected to the vacancy in the 
Board caused by the death of the late 
George C. Thomas. 

The Treasurer reported a slight gain 
in offerings during November, so that 
the income to December 1st is only $11,- 
000 less than the income to December Ist, 
1908. He also reported the necessity of 
drawing upon the Reserve Funds to the 
extent of $175,000 in order to meet ap- 
propriations. At this time of the year 
the expenditure is normal, while the in- 
come is entirely insufficient to meet the 
obligations. 

Mr. George Wharton Pepper, acting on 
behalf of Mrs. George C. Thomas, handed 
to the Treasurer of the Board a check 


for $100,000 with which to create a fund 
in memory of the Board’s late Treasurer, 
the income thereof to be at the disposal 
of the Board to meet its obligations. 

The Advisory Committee, reporting 
upon an exhaustive statement for the 
Treasurer concerning the multiplicity of 
special appeals, recommended, and the 
Board adopted, a resolution providing 
that “no new appeals for specials should 
be authorized by the Board under pres- 
ent conditions.” 

The ‘Rev. H. Percy Silver notified the 
Board of his acceptance of his election 
as secretary of the Department of the 
Southwest (No. VII). Upon nomination 
of the Missionary Council of the Depart- 
ment of New England (No. I), the elec- 
tion of the Rev. William E. Gardner, of 
St. James’s Church, Cambridge, as De- 
partment Secretary was approved. 

The Board had before it many com- 
munications from bishops in this country 
and, wherever possible, took affirmative 
action. An appropriation of $1,500 was 
made to the Missionary District of 
South Dakota to make possible the addi- 
tion of a general missionary to the staff. 

Additional appropriations were also 
made to St. Paul’s, Lawrenceville; St. 
Augustine’s, Raleigh; St. Mary’s, Vicks- 
burg; St. Mark’s, Birmingham, and to 
the Diocese of East Carolina for edu- 
cational work among the Negroes. 

Upon the request of the Bishop of 
Kyoto, the name of St. Agnes’s School, 
Kyoto, was changed to “The Girls’ High 
School of the City of Peace,” this being 
the official name under which the school 
has always been registered in the Jap- 
anese Department of Education. 

The Bishops of ‘Asheville and Kyoto 
addressed the Board upon special needs 
in their districts, and their requests were 
referred to the Committee on New :Ap- 
propriations. 


The Bishop of ‘Newark, the Rev. Dr. - 
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Alsop and Mr. Elihu Chauncey were ap- 
pointed to represent the Board, with the 
secretaries, at the conference of the secre- 
taries and members of foreign mission 
boards, to be held in New York, January 
12th to 14th. The Corresponding Secre- 
tary was appointed to represent the 
Board at the meetings of the Home Mis- 
sions Council vice the former General 
Secretary. 

To Mr. John Marston, who, with the 
late George ©. Thomas, shared in the 
inauguration of the Sunday-school 
Lenten Offering, this message was sent: 


Resolved: That the Board of 
Missions sends its hearty con- 
gratulations to Mr. John Mar- 
ston upon the seventy-sixth an- 
niversary of his birth on De- 
cember 15th, with the assur- 
ance of its hope that his life may 
be spared for Many years, and of 
its profound gratitude for the 
great service rendered by him to 
the Church in sharing with the 
late Treasurer of the Board of 
Missions in the inauguration of 
the Sunday-school Lenten Offer- 
ing. 


This resolution with regard to Arch- 
deacon Thomson was also unanimously 
adopted: 


WHEREAS, St. Thomas’s Day, 
December 21st, marks the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the arrival 
in China of the Venerable Elli- 
ot H. Thomson, Archdeacon of 
Shanghai, é 

Resolwed: That the Board of . 
Missions, on behalf of the 
Church in the United States, 
records its thanks to God for 
giving long life to this devoted 
servant and enabling him to ren- 
der such long continued and 
self-sacrificing service on _ be- 
half of others; that it records 
its deep appreciation of the 
spirit of’ self-forgetfulness, of 
care for others, and of high de- 
votion to duty that have 
marked Archdeacon Thomson’s 
entire career in the Chinese em- 
pire; that to its congratulations 


upon the completion of a half 
century of service it adds the 
hope that Archdeacon Thom- 
son’s life may be spared for 
many years, that he may con- 
tinue to be, as he has ever been, 
an example to the Church at 
home of faithfulness to duty and 
an inspiration to his associates, 
and that he may live to see fur- 
ther victories achieved for our 
Lord in the land to which his 
life has been given. 


The Committee on Audit and Finance 
reported that the Treasurer’s accounts 
had been examined and found correct to 
December ist. 


1 


Bishop Holly writes, under date of December 3d: 


| WRITE now to say that in conse- 
quence of a great distress that has 
befallen the inhabitants of the Western 
Department of Haiti, where I reside, 
that I propose drawing $50 on my draft 
in advance for January, 1910, in order 
to give some relief to those suffering 
from that catastrophe. 

A cyclone, accompanied with floods of 
water coursing down the mountain 
streams, have spread a terrible devasta- 
tion, such as the oldest inhabitant now 
living has never witnessed before. 

In the plains outside of Port-au-Prince 
houses were carried away by the flood of 
water, with the inmates therein; the 
gardens being also devastated. Over 150 
dead bodies of men, women and children 
have been recovered and buried, and the 
search for the recovery for more of the 
dead is still being pursued. 

Members of our congregation at Cous- 
tard have had their thatched houses 
washed away, but so far as we have been 
informed, the destroyer death has not 
taken away any of our members at that 
station, but food for their subsistence 
has been taken away. I have collected 
some contributions, necessarily very 
small, to help meet the wants of those 
who suffer. Much is still to be done for 
that purpose. 


les senile lies ail 


MISSIONARY 


OR the convenience of those ar- 
ranging missionary meetings, 
the following list of clergy and 
other missionary workers avail- 

able as speakers is published: 

When no address is given, requests 
for the services of these speakers should 
be addressed to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Department Secretaries 


Department 1. The Rev. William E. 
Gardner, Secretary-elect. Enters upon 
his duties February ist. Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Department 2. Cared for at present 
by secretaries at the Church Missions 
House. 

Department 3. The Rey. Thomas J. 
Garland, Secretary, Church MHouse, 
Philadelphia. 

Department 4. The Rev. R. W. 
Patton, care of the Rev. C. B. Wilmer, 
p.D., 412 Courtland Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

Department 5. The Rev. John Henry 
Hopkins, p.p., 703 Ashland Boulevard, 
Chicago. 

Department 6. The Rev. CO. C. Rollit, 
Secretary, 4416 Upton Avenue, South, 
Minneapolis, ‘Minn. 

Department 7. The Rev. H. Perey 
Silver, Secretary. Address for the pres- 
ent, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Department 8. The Rey. L. C. San- 
ford, 1215 Sacramento Street, 
Francisco, Cal. 


Alaska 
Miss Isabel M. Emberley, of Fair- 


banks, 


South Dakota 
Bishop Johnson. 


Wyoming 
Bishop Thomas. 


San- 


SPEAKERS 


China 
SHANGHAI: 
The Rev. By lL. Hawks Pott, pip, of 
Shanghai. 
Mrs. Pott. 


The Rev. John W. Nichols, of Shang- 
hai. Available in Department 8. Ad- 
dress: 1215 Sacramento Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Dr. Angie M. Myers, of Shanghai. 

Miss Margaret E. Bender, of Shanghai. 


Hankow: 


The Rey. Arthur M. Sherman, of 
Hankow. 

The Rev. A. A. Gilman, of Changsha. 
Available for State of Nebraska during 
January. 

The Rev. R. C. Wilson, of Zangzok. 
Available for Department 4 during Janu- 
ary, February and March. 


Japan 

Bishop Partridge, of Kyoto. 

The Rev. I. H. Correll, p.pv., of Osaka. 

The Rev. Roger A. Walke, of St. 
Paul’s College, Tokyo. 

The Rev. Isaac Dooman, of Waka- 
yama. 

The Rev. W. J. Cuthbert, of Kyoto. _ 

Deaconess Anna L. Ranson, of Sendai. 


The Philippines 


The Hobart E. Studley, of 


Manila. 


Rey. 


Work Among Negroes in the South 


The Rev. S. H. Bishop, Secretary of 
the American Church Institute for Ne- 
groes, 500 West 122d Street, New York. 

Archdeacon Russell, of St. Paul’s, 
Lawrenceville, Va., and the Rey. A. B. 
Hunter, of St. Augustine’s, Raleigh, 
N. C., are always ready to take appoint- 
ments, especially when a number of en- 
gagements in the same neighborhood 
can be grouped. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONCERNING THE MISSIONARIES 


Porto Rico 


Tue Rey. F. A. Warpen, on leave of 
absence for three months, sailed from 
San Juan by the steamer Philadelphia 
on December 8th and arrived at New 
York on the 138th. 


Tue Rey. E. H. Epson, returning be- 
cause of illness in his family, sailed 
from San Juan by the steamer Coamo 
on December ist and arrived at New 
York on the 6th. His wife and daughter 
preceded him, At the meeting on De- 
cember 14th the Board of Missions ac- 
cepted Mr. Edson’s resignation to date 
from March 1st. 


The Philippines 


Miss ExizaperH Gipson, who was ap- 
pointed as a missionary nurse at the 
meeting of the Board on September 28th, 
left ‘San ‘Antonio on December 16th and 
sailed from San Francisco by the 
steamer Mongolia on the 21st. 


Shanghai 


Mrs. F. R. Graves, returning to the 
field, left Chicago on December 14th and 
sailed from San Francisco by the 
steamer Mongolia on the 21st. 

Miss E, M. A. Carrwricut, who was 
appointed on October 12th, sailed from 
London by the steamer Sicilia on Octo- 
ber 23d and arrived at Shanghai Decem- 
ber 9th. 

Mrs. Lian P. Freperioxs, who 
spent a portion of her furlough in 
Europe, sailed from Glasgow by the 
steamer Columbia December 4th and ar- 
rived at New York on the 13th. 


Hankow 


Tue Rev. and Mrs. Janus JACKSON, 
returning after furlough, sailed from 
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London for Shanghai by the steamer 
Nyanza on December 4th. 

Miss Repecca R. Hatsey, returning to 
New York by way vf Europe, sailed by 
the German Mail steamer which left 
Shanghai on November 13th. 

Miss ‘Sapa C. Tomiinson, coming home 
because of the illness of her mother, 
sailed from Shanghai for Vancouver by 
the steamer Monteagle on November 
24th. 

Tokyo 


Tue Rev. James CHAPPELL, on regular 
furlough, with his wife and two children 
sailed from Yokohama by the Sado Maru 
on November 24th, for England. 

Dr. THropore Briss and wife left 
their home, Schenectady, N. Y., on 
December 24th, intending to sail from 
San Francisco by the steamer Korea on 
January 7th. Dr. Bliss is to be asso- 
ciated in the work at St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal, Tokyo. 


Kyoto 


Miss Manet L. Bacon left Santa 
Barbara on December 238d and sailed 
from San Francisco by the Tenyo Maru 
on the 28th, for Kobe. 


Cuba 
At the meeting of the Board of Mis- 
sions on December 14th the employment 
by Bishop Knight of Mrs. L. Mendez as 


teacher in the Guantanamo school vice 
Mrs. Giribet, was approved. 


Tur Rey. H. Percy Sitver, who has 
accepted his election as Secretary of the 
Seventh Department, arrived in New 
York on January ist. After two weeks 
spent in preparation he plans to go | 
directly to the Seventh Department and 
begin his work. 


——_* =|) =” 


THE 


Woman's” AUXILIARY 


To the Board of Missions 


OLD-TIME DAKOTAS 


THE BEGINNINGS AND PROGRESS OF 
WOMAN’S WORK AMONG THE DAKOTAS 


By Mrs. Hl. Burt 


[A paper read at All Saints’ School, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, on the evening of October 11, 1909. ] 


OMEN had a share in the 

~ earliest work of our Church 

for the Dakota ‘tribe. 

There were three who en- 

tered upon this work, in Minnesota, as 
early as 1858, but work in this State was 
suddenly interrupted by what is known 
as the Minnesota Outbreak, and four 
years later we find most of the 
Santee part of the Sioux tribe settled 


‘on their present location close to the 


northern boundary of Nebraska. The 
work prospered more and more, until the 
handful of Christians became three con- 
gregations, and there was a flourishing 
and well-filled boarding-school for girls, 
ealled St. Mary’s. 

Meantime, their neighbors, the Yank- 
tons, impressed by what they saw, 
urgently asked for a missionary. In 


answer to the call the Rev. J. W. Cook 
came to them, and remained till the day 
of his death. Large numbers were in at- 
tendance upon the services and day- 
school from the first. Two Sisters, 
trained at the Bishop Potter Memorial 
House, Philadelphia, Sister Anna 
Prichard and Sister Lizzie Stitler, after- 
wards Mrs. Cleveland, were among the 
ladies associated with the work, also Miss 
Anna Baker, afterward Mrs. Gregory, 
and Miss Hicks, afterward Mrs. Cook. 
During 1871 Miss West was with them 
part of the time. She and Sister Lizzie, 
with the help of Mrs. Daniel Hemans, 
wife of the native deacon, for inter- 
preter, instituted meetings for the in- 
struction and improvement of the wom- 
en. The next year a sewing-school was 
started by the ladies of the Mission, as- 
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sisted by Mrs. Gasman, wife of the 
agent, and Mrs. Canfield, the agency 
carpenter’s wife, two earnest Church- 
women, Here the women and girls were 
taught to cut out and sew garments, to 
knit, and piece quilts, and the result of 
their work was given to them. 

After nearly two years of faithful 
work in the Yankton Mission Sister 
Lizzie was asked to help do a woman’s 
part in the establishment of a Mission 
in the entirely new and unbroken field 
of Lower Brulé. Miss Leigh was with 
her, and the Rey. Mr. Cleveland was 
placed in charge of the Mission, with Mr. 
Walter Hall to assist him. Mr. Cleveland 
gives us a breezy account of their life 
there, as follows: 


In October, 1872, Miss Leigh, 
my wife and myself began 
work at Lower Brulé, and the 
mere presence of these brave 
women was in itself a work of 
grace and a power for good 
among the wild occupants of the 
camp near by. We were the 
suburbanites to the tented city 
where dwelt and schemed old 
Iron Nation, Medicine Bull, Lit- 
tle Pheasant, Tobacco Mouth 
and many other leaders of the 
proud Burnt Thighs, their tribal 
name. But while yet the mis- 
sionary’s hands were tied for 
lack of any way to take hold, 
and his mouth dumb, not hay- 
ing acquired the iapi of the 
urbanites, these ‘‘daughters of 
Jerusalem” lit and kept burning 
a light in the strange little mis- 
sion house—the light of a clean, 
well-ordered, cheery, civilized 
and Christian home in a dark 
place. In my opinion, that was 
the light which first struck in 
among those who there, given 
over wholly to the joy of their 
own city—the feast, the dance, 
gambling, war and lust—sat in 
darkness and the shadow of 
death. It was the first glimmer, 
coming not from the lips of the 
preacher but from the example 
of these women; reflecting that 


True Light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world, 
and shineth ever more and more, 
as we have seen it doing through 
the instrumentality of others 
like-minded in their labor of love 
among the Sioux, unto the per- 
fect day. All it was possible for 
them to do in that crude time 
was in the simplest manner to 
let their light shine before sav- 
ages, that they might see their 
good works, and, later on, learn 
to glorify their Father and our 
Father which is in Heaven. 
They did their commonplace 
work of decent housekeeping 
under manifold trials and handi- 
caps. Of each it was true, 
“She hath done what she could,’” 
but it was arranged for them 
that their abundant grace in do- 
ing that little faithfully should, 
through the thanksgiving of 
many, redound to the glory of 
God. 

There were, moreover, no Cir- 
cuses to visit cities in those 
lands, so it was arranged for us 
all that, quite involuntarily, we 
should constitute ourselves into 
a counter attraction to the 
harmful amusements which be- 
guiled dull hours in the Red 
Man’s camp. Not being gifted 
otherwise in that line, we re- 
solved ourselves (or were con- 
stituted willy-nilly) Into 5 a 
white-skinned, marvellously-gar- 
mented menagerie in a wooden 
cage with glass-covered openings 
on all sides. Day after day we 
drew the crowds, and window 
panes were smirched as painted 
faces gathered round, darkening 
the rooms, while eager, .wonder- 
ing eyes stared in unabashed 
to watch each move of the ani- 
mals: how the squaws handled 
the outlandish implements—es- 
pecially in the kitchen—how 
they put dishes and _ things. 
around on a table, then sat on 
chairs (what nonsense!) and 
served their braves, etc., ete. 
My! wasn’t it a show! What. 
grins, laughter, jokes and fun 
on both sides of the glass! 
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Soon, however, it was pos- 
sible to tempt a few youngsters 
inside and to start a little school. 
Here Miss Leigh was in her ele- 
ment. Nothing much could be 
taught, to be sure, but it was 
wonderful how quickly the In- 
dian children, and adults too, 
picked up the tunes and words 
of hymns in their own tongue, 
and Miss Leigh, even as they, 
never tired, or showed it if she 
did. The whole hymn book was 
A. B. C. to her, and the organ 
a part of herself, and she was al- 
ways ready to comply at any 
eall, always willing hour after 
hour to play another tune, and 
yet another. There was work 
that told, and told mightily. She 
took the situation as it was, and 
gracefully did what she could. 
In fact, those last words cover 
about all there was that any of 
us could do ‘“‘those days.’’ There 
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was no possible way of organiz- 
ing guilds or the like, then; one 
just had to peck at the barbar- 
ous mass here and there. Sam- 
uel Medicine Bull was the first- 
fruit of Miss Leigh’s teaching at 
Lower Brulé, and what is above 
given will serve -as descriptive 
of the beginnings of the women’s 


work in other new fields. At Old 
Spotted Tail, Rosebud, later, 
Miss Leigh had Miss Sophie 


Pendleton for an associate in the 
work, while Mrs. Cleveland, for 
the most part, “did the other 
things.”’ Why, you know your- 
self how it used to be, and that 
there was enough work all the 
time to keep those good pioneer 
women from ever being dull, 
though often very tired. The 
Rev. Joseph Marshall, Miss 
Leigh’s crack schoolboy’ at 
Beaver Creek, was one fruit of 
her labors there. 


THE VISITING PRESIDENT 


By Marie J. Hopkins, 
Travelling Missionary and formerly President of the Chicago Branch 


HE life of the visiting president 
is far from monotonous. ‘She 
might be a tourist, seeing 
Europe in the most approved 

American fashion, so varied is the expe- 
rience of each day. For there are city 
parishes and country parishes; vigorous 
Auxiliary branches and those that are 
just learning to walk in the missionary 
way; knots of women in leisurely rural 
circles and groups of two or three, who 
are certainly faithful in good works, 
since, upon their capable shoulders falls 


the entire burden of Church work, paro- 


| 
| 


chial and diocesan, as well as that of the 
wider outlook that is most truly mission- 
ary. And there are those regions—ay, 


} there’s the rub!—where missionary zeal, 


i? 
- 


4 
. 


a 


if, indeed, it ever existed, is falling into 
gray ashes, where the faint glow is fading 
away, where people will have “none of 


| missions.” 
f 


Every visiting president learns, first of 
all, in her alphabet of “symptoms,” that 
the branches that need her presence most, 
want her least. This paradoxical condi- 


tion furnishes mental pabulum of the — 


most stimulating kind to enliven many 
an hour of travel, as she returns from 
some distant visit and busily plans others. 


In facing bravely the difficulty of reach- 


ing such branches, she would do well to 
hang above her desk, and to ponder upon 
these sacred words, “God is a righteous 
Judge, strong and patient, and God is 
provoked every day.” She cannot allow 
herself to be provoked into petty feeling 
by any woman or set of women 
in the diocese. If she has “feelings,” it 
would be better for her to resign at once. 
No one with “feelings” can do God’s 
work well. If she approaches each indi- 
vidual case that puzzles her, with prayer 
and consecration, the way will open and 


\ 


THE TOWN HALL IN X—— WHERE MARY STUART RECEIVED SLIGHT ATTENTION 


light will come, and her map of “undis- 
covered country,” bearing the names of 
many parishes and missions in the dio- 
cese without working Auxiliary branches, 
will show such gains that she will feel 
like a Peary, with the coveted North Pole 
in sight. 

The responsibilities of a visiting presi- 
dent may prove, at times, burdensome, 
but her joys are superlative. She makes 
and cements intimate personal friend- 
ships among the choicest spirits in the 
diocese, nay, in the whole round world— 
Churchwomen, pledged to the cause of 
missions. Jn her travels she carries the 
missionary utterance as her main object, 
never, for one moment, forgetting that 
she is a messenger; but she also finds 
time for the Church supper of rural com- 
munities; she even lectures on timely 
topics of the day in localities not lecture- 
ridden, and she enjoys the hospitable 
farm-house dinner, where, perhaps, a 
dozen women have come to greet her, 
having gathered from the vast prairie for 
many miles around, as loyal to the mis- 
sionary call as were the devoted followers 
of grim Roderick Dhu, when his fiery 
signal summoned them to gather for war- 
fare. 

Nor is the lightsome play of humor 
lacking in the experience of a visiting 
president. The writer of these words 
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well recalls one meeting in the lit- 
tle village of X——, which boasts the 
richest of cream and the purest of air 
and half a thousand inhabitants. The 
loyal Auxiliary branch in this delightful 
spot had planned festivities that should 
last an entire day, to celebrate the visit 
of their diocesan president. The town 
hall had been rented, where an Auxiliary 
meeting was scheduled for the morning, 
to be followed by a turkey dinner at noon 
and a lecture on “Mary, Queen of Scots” 
in the afternoon, the sum charged for the 
dinner including the lecture also, for 
“good measure.” The president confessed 
to a tickling of vanity in her very human 
heart, when over one-third of the entire 
population of X gathered for the 
dinner and the subsequent lecture, but 
her vanity was shortlived. Upon inquir- 
ing in a casual way whether any Roman 
Catholics were in the audience, she was 
told that about thirty of the most promi- 
nent Romanists in the county were before 
her. Imagine her consternation, for she 
had made of the ill-fated Mary a peg on 
which to hang the entire English Ref- 
ormation! Hastily did she repair to some 
secluded spot, and glance over her notes, 
and it is needless to say that she gave 
another lecture with the inoffensive title 
of “Lights and Shades of Foreign 
Travel,” in which she referred to Mary 
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as a “beautiful but unfortunate queen”! 
With the proceeds in cash of that day, the 
branch at X more than paid its mis- 
sionary pledges. 

Concentration is the watchword of the 
hour, and in a large diocese no gatherings 
are quite as ideal as the smaller meetings 
that include several neighboring parishes 
or missions, and that rejoice in the name 
of “sectional meetings,” so called from 
the sectional bookcases so widely adver- 
tised. One ideal sectional meeting was 
hell in the month of roses in the garden- 
like villa of Z All along the trolley 
line that balmy June morning, prosaic 
passengers sleepily rubbed their eyes, for 
at every station they beheld groups of 
bright, eager women, with “Auxiliary” 
writ Jarge on their faces, while all the 
carriages of Z , the hostesses attired 
in white, were waiting to welcome the 
travellers after their ride through ver- 
dant fields. The church at Z—— is a 
tiny one, nestling under lofty trees, be- 
‘side a great family estate, to whose fair 
mistress the little building, dating from 
the time when Z boasted but a hand- 
ful of people, owes existence. 

A flag hung over the door of the 
church, as we passed under the arched 
gate and entered the flower-laden in- 
terior. Every seat was filled, and there 
were chairs in the aisles, as we joined in 
the simple service that ushered in our 
sectional meeting. The rector of the par- 
ish welcomed us, and the missionary ad- 
dresses were given by neighboring 
clergymen, whose delegates sat proudly 
in the congregation. Roll call showed 
over one hundred delegates present, rep- 
resenting some ten or twelve branches. 
Luncheon was served in a spacious home 
near the church, and the president’s rule 


- that none but the simplest meal should be 


served was right royally disobeyed. The 
lawn and gardens were a real benison 
to those who had come from city streets, 


-and the lace-like shower that fell for a 


few minutes during the noon hour was a 


blessing in disguise, as it made the 


women hasten indoors for the social chat 
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that is such a feature of our sectional 
meetings. 

With the usual preliminaries of reports 
and statistics, the afternoon session be- 
gan, and then came that opportunity so 
highly prized by the members of a great 
diocesan branch—time to discuss ways 
and means, methods and pledges. The 
large annual and semi-annual meetings 
give time for only the briefest sum- 
maries, and it is to the sectional meeting 
we have learned to turn for the valuable 
information brought out in the reports. 
One by one, in orderly array, did each 
branch present report its work in money 
and boxes for the previous year. Each 
report showed strong points and weak 
points, and interest was at fever heat to 
know how one branch had given such a 
large sum to the United Offering, and 
how another had raised double the 
amount of any other branch, for the 
diocesan pledges. Quick and fast came 
question and answer at that precious sec- 
tional meeting, when missionary zeal and 
enthusiasm soared far above all cut-and- 
dried rules of order. This president 
counted herself fortunate when she could 
crowd in two offerings in one day, and 
the money side of a sectional meeting was 
thus a powerful object-lesson to those 
faint-hearted women who hate to ask for 
money. Dimes and quarters and dollars 
literally rained into the little alms- 
basins, the women showing their eager- 
ness to give “something,” no matter how 
small the sum, 

All things must come to an end, and 
so did our day at Z——-. The president 


‘presided, watch in hand, for she had 


promised that the meeting should close 
in time for the afternoon car that should 
take every delegate home in time for din- 
ner. The last missionary hymn was sung, 
hasty farewells were said, and we left 
the little church to the birds and the 
purple shades of evening, a tear in the 
eye and a song in the heart,as we thought 
of one whole perfect day in perfect June 
devoted to the greatest work in all the 
world, the missionary work of our be- 
loved Church. 


WOMAN'S 
NO. IV: 


IOCESAN Officers of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary number in its 
ninety-two branches very 
nearly 1,000. In a _ few 

branches there are less than half a 
dozen, in some there are twenty, thirty, 
even fifty and over. Some of these are 
appointed by the bishops, some chosen 
by the branch, some elected by the 
branch have this election then confirmed 
by the bishop, of some it is difficult to 
learn just how and by whom they are 
elected or appointed. Branches where 
this is the case should especially notice 
that the resolution on representation 
adopted at the last triennial explicitly 
states that officers entitled to take part 
in the next triennial conference must 
have been “elected or appointed at the 
last annual meeting of their branches.” 

But, however elected or appointed 
diocesan officers may be, it is certainly 
important they should understand before 
accepting election or appointment, some- 
thing of what that acceptance should in- 
volve. Every diocesan officer should 
know what the Woman’s Auxiliary is: A 
helper to the Board of Missions of the 
Church as a whole; an association formed 
to extend through every diocese and mis- 
sionary district, through every parish 
and mission, to gather into its member- 
ship all women old and young through- 
out the Church, with a Junior Depart- 
ment to enlist the young girls and chil- 
dren even from the day of baptism. 

The new diocesan officer therefore will 
look at once to see how many parishes 
and missions in her own diocese have 
parish branches of the Auxiliary, and, 
together, the diocesan officers of a branch 
will plan and work to increase that num- 
ber. 

The diocesan officer will inform herself 
as to the obligations of the Auxiliary: 
She will study, so that she may not be 
confused between appropriations and ap- 
portionments, designated contributions 
and specials; with her fellow-officers she 
will note what has been apportioned to 
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her own diocesan branch for General 
Missions, and will learn what regularly 
given designated contributions count on 
this, and together the officers will dis- 
tribute the apportionment among the 
parish branches, suggesting a definite 
proportion of it to each. 

The diocesan officer will know the 
United Offering; its story, that she may 
tell it to others, its purpose, that she 
may inform and stimulate them, its 
methods of collection, that she may train 
them in continuous and thankful giving. 
She should not only take, but carefully 
read and keep on file, THe ‘Spirit or 
Misstons, the Reports of the Missionary 
Society and the Auxiliary, and the 
leaflets of the Auxiliary. She should 
study how Auxiliary work along all its 
lines—devotional, educational and prac- 
tical—may be developed; adding to the 
box work of early Auxiliary days, and to 
the loving gifts in response to special 
appeals, the habit of conscientious giv- 
ing from instructed principle for the 
mission work as one great whole, enlist- 
ing for General Missions and the © 
United Offering, the rank and file of all 
Auxiliary givers, while gathering one by 
one the names of women able to give 
largely, who shall agree to welcome the 
visits of missionaries representing 
special work approved by the Board, to 
listen willingly to the opportunities of 
which they tell, and to give largely of 
their abundance. To the frequent meet- 
ing, with its constant claim on the live 
missionary as a speaker, she should add 
the normal study class in which selected 
pupils from the parish branches shall 
come for definite training in the conduct 
of mission study classes in their par- 
ishes, learning how to gain and to give 
information and enthusiasm without 
overtaxing the time and strength of mis- 
sionaries at home on furlough. ‘The 
Quiet Day, with its set hours of prayer 
and spiritual instruction, she should sup- 
plement by the use at parish meetings of 
the Sanctuary of Missions printed 
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monthly in Tue Spirit or Misstons, and 
with the encouragement of constant in- 
tercession in the parish branches, for all 
missionaries and missionary needs 
brought to their notice, and with con- 


‘tinual remembrance of and thanksgiving 


for blessings bestowed. -And, in view of 
the future opened before us through the 
object of the United Offering, the dioc- 
esan officer should keep in mind, and 
keep in the minds of the parochial officers 
within the diocese, the realization that 
the best gift to the mission field is the 
missionary herself; encouraging in all 
parishes and missions continued search 
for and constant watchfulness over those 
young people who, trained habitually in 
the missionary spirit and taught by 
practical work in Sunday-school and hos- 
pital and neighborhood ministries, how 
to serve Christ in the person of the ig- 
norant and the poor, shall there get their 
first lessons to be practised in the life- 
long service in the mission field itself. 
Such a diocesan officer as has been pic- 
tured here is the one who is the true 
helper of the Board of Missions and in 
the missionary society whose representa- 
tive the Board of Missions is; and the 
responsibility thus laid upon her will be 
all the better fulfilled if, in her own per- 


son as a member of Christ’s Body, the 


Church, she exemplifies the Love which 
made her what she is, by showing it to 
those among whom she lives in deeds of 
personal service in their behalf. 


HINTS FOR JUNIOR 
LEADERS 


UR Junior leaders are certainly 
realizing more and more how 
important the work is, and as 

: they appreciate this they will 
think more often and more seriously of 
their responsibility. And surely the re- 
sponsibilities and privileges of Junior 
service are among the greatest in the 
Church to-day. ‘To-day we see clearer 
than ever before how true it is that “the 
fields are white to harvest,” that we lack 
only the laborers to be sent out; how 
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nothing prevents the Church from taking 
“the world for Christ,” but the fact that 
there is not an adequate force to send to 
the front. It is given to Junior leaders 
to find and train a part of the force, 
which surely in the next generation will 
“move like a mighty army” to fulfil the 
Church’s mission. How can we best go 
about this work? Here are a few simple 
hints or suggestions for Junior Diocesan 
Leaders: 

1. Study how to use time. We are 
not to “save” time. No one should ac- 
cept an office unless she is willing to give 
much time and thought; unless, as far as 
possible, her Junior work, next to Be 
home, is her first consideration. 

2. Find, use and pass on the hest 
methods. Do not be content to use the 
second best, or methods because they 
are the “things always done.” Keep in 
touch with the new ways of educating 
and training children. 

3. Plan all the work far enough 
ahead. Many a plan might be carried 
out successfully if only it had been be- 
gun earlier, but is spoiled or marred by 
being rushed through. 

4. Choose and train leaders. The 
most important work diocesan leaders 
have is not to teach the rank and file, but 
to prepare and train the officers. It is 
better to train ten leaders than to inter- 
est one hundred children. 

5. Have Normal Study Mission 
Classes. This is a practical way of 
training your leaders, and you will find 
that the best way to bring about a gen- 
eral study of missions is to do all in your 
power to persuade to join these classes 
leaders who will pledge themselves in 
their turn to teach their branches. 

6. Use your officers. Do not do all the 
work. The more others are given to do 
the more interest they will take in the 
work. There are some things which you, 
as leader, can do better than any one else, 
but do not do what can be given them to 
do. See that they:feel that they are re- 
sponsible for the growth of the whole and 
that you depend on them for advice and 
co-operation. £ 

", Let your work be both intensive 
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and extensive. There is a very real dan- 
ger in going to the extreme in either di- 
rection. Try therefore to do intensive 
work first, making the branches which 
already exist worthy of existence. When 
you have done this do not be satisfied be- 
cause you have some good branches; this 
is the time to gain others of the same 
kind. 

8. Make use of personal visits and in- 
terviews. A talk will often accomplish 
more than a letter. Let each parish 
leader feel that you are interested in her 
branch, and that you have an intelligent 
knowledge of her work and her problems. 
Above all things be sympathetic. 

9. Emphasize essentials. Never be 
afraid of putting the work on too high a 
plane, but in addresses and interviews 
dwell on essentials, and non-essentials 
will take care of themselves. 

10. Try never to hurry away after a 
meeting. You can often accomplish 
much after your special part in it is done 
by staying to meet the officers and chil- 
dren. 

11. Don’t be afraid to try new plans. 
Nothing is more striking than to find, as 
one often does, that the thing you only 
dreamed of doing and had not dared 
think possible, was the very thing the 
Auxiliary was most ready to help you 
carry out. 

12. Guard the spirit in which you do 
your work. Remember we are not re- 
sponsible for success, that is God’s part. 
We must never allow ourselves to get 
worried or distracted, but do our work 
quietly without feeling hurried, and we 
will both do better work and avoid 
breaking down, for He will give us 
strength, since we and our work are both 


His. 
THE DECEMBER CON- 


FERENCE 
RS. NEILSON, President of the 
Pennsylvania Branch, presided 


over the December conference of dioc- 
esan officers, on Thursday the 16th. 
Thirty officers were present: Central 
New York, 1; Connecticut, 3; Long 
Island, 3; Louisiana, 1; Maryland, 
1; Newark, 4—1 Junior; New Jersey, 2; 


? 


New York, 12—1 Junior; Pennsylvania, 
2: Rhode Island, 1. 

Long Island reported a missionary ex- 
hibit, with twenty speakers upon the dif- 
ferent mission fields and 2,500 visitors; 
in Newark Junior Vice-Presidents have 
been appointed in different parts of the 
diocese; from New Jersey came an in- 
teresting account of Junior methods; 
from Pennsylvania came the report of in- 
terest aroused through members of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, resulting in the ap- 
pointment of a committee to inform the 
Church of the present opportunity to set 
forward St. Paul’s College, Tokyo, sug- 
gesting a national offering in its behalf 
on Jan. 25, the Feast of the Conversion 
of St. Paul. Letters have been sent by 
this committee to the bishops, and 6,000 
other letters have been sent out by them, 
in the hope that something substantial 
may be accomplished toward the raising 
of the $200,000 called for by the needs of 
that institution. From Pennsylvania also 
came an appeal for the memorial to 
Bishop Hare, to take the form of a 
$50,000 endowment on All Saints’ School, 
Sioux Falls. 

The subject of the meeting, “Diocesan 
Officers of the Woman’s Auxiliary,” was 
brought forward and discussed. The sec- 
retary read the resolution and recommen- 
dation printed in the December number, 
and it was explained that this resolution 
permits of no substitutes, and that it 
must be decided within each diocese who 
the diocesan officers are, and such officers 
must be duly appointed or elected at the 
preceding annual meeting of the branch. 
The question of limiting the representa- 
tion was considered. Should all now 
reported as diocesan officers come, this 
would make an attendance of over 900. 
The largest number present heretofore 
has been 361. 


THE JANUARY CON- 
FERENCE 
HE Officers’ Conference for January 
will be held on Thursday, the 20th, 
at 10:30 a.m., at the Church Missions 
House: subject, “Possible workers; how 
to find them, how and where to test and 
train them.” 


Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Mass. 


FACULTY 

Rev. George Hodges, D.D., 
Homiletics and Pastoral Care, and Liturgies 
Rey. P. H. Steenstra, D.D. (Emeritus) 

Interpretation of the Old Testament 

Rev. Henry Sylvester Nash, D.D. 
Interpretation of the New Testament 
Maximilian Lindsay Kellner, 
Literature and Interpretation of the 

Old Testament 


Rey. Edward Staples Drown, D.D. 
Systematic Theology 
Rev. Philip M. Rhinelander 
History of Religion and Missions 
Rev. Henry Bradford Washburn 
Ecclesiastical History 
Rev. Hughell E. W. Fosbroke, D.D. 
History and Religion of Israel 
Mr. Robert A. Woods 
Sociology 
Mr. William Alden Paull 
Music and Reading 


D.C.L., Dean 


Rev. D.D. 


Access without charge to Harvard University 
libraries and many courses of special lectures. 
Men prepared to meet present problems, the- 
ological and social. Opportunities for city mis- 
sion work in Boston under experienced direction. 

For Catalogue or other information apply to 
the DEAN. 


The Divinity School of the 
Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Philadelphia 


FACULTY 


Rev. WILLIAM M. GROTON, S.T.D., Dean, 
Systematic Divinity. 
. A.D. HEFFERN, D.D., 
New Testament Literature and 
Language. 

. LUCIEN M. ROBINSON, S.T.D., 
Liturgics, Church Polity and Canon 
Law. 

. JAMES ALAN MONTGOMERY, Ph.D., 
S.T.D., Old Testament Literature and 
Languages. 

. GEORGE C. FOLEY, D.D., 

Homiletics and Pastoral Care. 
Rev. J. CULLEN AYER, Jr., Ph.D., 
Ecclesiastical History. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IS GIVEN 
. TO THOSE PREPARING FOR 
THE MISSIONARY FIELD 
EXCHANGEABLE CREDITS WITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 


PENNSYLVANIA 


exetbn Ss send to the Dean, Rev. WILLIAM 

ooo Woodland Ave., or 
ie Secretary, aa THOMAS J. GARLAND, 
Church House, rath and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


The 
General Theological 


Seminary 


Chelsea Square, N. Y. City 


The Very Rev. Wilford L. 
Robbins, D.D., LL.D., Dean 


This is the only Seminary under the con- 
trol of the General Convention of the Epis- 
copal Church. 

The regular Course of three years covers 
a thorough study of all the usual depart- 
ments of Theological training, and Stu- 
dents, after the first year, may specialize 
in certain Departments. 

Students may, without extra charge, 
under the advice of the Dean and Faculty, 
attend certain courses at Columbia Uni- 
versity. ; 

Scholarship aid is given when needed. 

For details address 


THE DEAN, 
I Chelsea Square. 


Do You Ever Use 
Picture Postals? 


A set of twelve, containing the pic- 
tures of the following bishops, has 
just been issued: 
BISHOP KNIGHT 
BISHOP VAN BUREN 
BISHOP KINSOLVING 
BISHOP BRENT 
BISHOP RESTARICK 
BISHOP AVES 
BISHOP GRAVES 
BISHOP ROOTS | 
BISHOP McKIM 
BISHOP PARTRIDGE 
BISHOP FERGUSON 
BISHOP ROWE 

25c. a Set. Sets cannot be broken 


Remittance should accompany all orders 


Order from the 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


281 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF OFFERINGS 


Offerings are asked to sustain missions in thirty missionary districts in 
the United States, Africa, China, Japan, Brazil, Mexico and Cuba; also work 
in the Haitien Church; in forty-two dioceses, including missions to the In- 
dians and to the Colored People; ito pay the salaries of thirty-two bishops, and 
stipends to 2,253 missionary workers, domestic and foreign; also two general 
missionaries to the Swedes and two missionaries among deaf-mutes in the 


Middle West and the South; and to support schools, hospitals and orphanages. 

With all remittances the name of ‘the Diocese and Parish should be given. 
Remittances, when practicable, should be by Check or Draft, and should al- 
ways be made payable to the order of George Gordon King, Treasurer, 


and sent to him, Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Remittances in Bank Notes are not safe unless sent in Registered Letters. 


The Treasurer of the Board of Missions acknowledges the receipt 


of the following from November Ist to De¢ember Ist, 1909 


* Lenten and Easter Offering from the Sunday-school Auxiliary. 


Note.—The items in the following pages marked “Sp.” are Specials which do not aid the 


In the heading for each Diocese the total marked “Ap.” is the 
amount which does aid the Board of Missions in meeting its appropriations. 


tion “Wo, Auw.”? precedes the amount, the offering is through a branch of the Woman’s Auziliary. 


Board in meeting its appropriations. 


Home Dioceses 


Alabama 
Ap. $65.00; Sp. $165.37 
ANNISTON—Grace: Gen............. 
BIRMINGHAM—St. Mary’s: Sp. for Tsu 
Property. Rund, Key0toy wus <crelesous ae 
CoAL VALLEY—WMission: Gen........ 
FLORENCE—Trinity Church: Gen..... 
TALLADEGA—St. Peter’s: Gen........ 
MISCELLANEOUS—Bishop Beckwith, Sp. 
for Tsu Property Fund, Kyoto.... 


Albany 
Ap. $395.11; Sp. $126.00 
ALBANY—AIl Saints’ Cathedral: Gen.. 
CoHoES—S?. John’s: Gen........20. 
East LinE—St. John’s: Gen........ 
Fort EDWARD—St. James’s: Gen.... 
Hupson—Christ Church: Sp. for Bish- 
op. Griswold; “Baling .3 Forte teres. 070 
MECHANICSVILLE—St. Luke’s: Gen... 
OGDENSBURG—St. John’s S. S.*: Gen. 
Potspam — Trinity Church: Indian, 
$7.10 (Frn., $12.60, Apportionment, 
1908-09) ; ‘‘T. Streatfield Clarkson” 
(In Memoriam) (Graduate)  schol- 
arship, $60; ‘‘Levinus Clarkson’’ 
(In Memoriam) (Graduate) scholar- 
BUSI a POU uncisityais) cm sete s sche iee ance ck 
RovuseL’s Point—Christ Church: Gen. 
ScHENECTADY — Miss Florence OC. 
Strong, Sp. for Mexican famine suf- 


Troy—George B. Cluett, Sp. for St. 
_ John’s College Expansion Fund.... 


Arkansas 
Sp. $1.00 
MARIANNA—St. Andrew’s: Dudley S. 


Clark, Sp. for Church Extension 
BPunds= Porton RicOsreasiexaee 


(68) 
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Atlanta 
Ap. $396.54; Sp. $100.00 
ATHENS — Emmanuel Church: Dom. 


and Frn., $34.53; ‘‘A Parishioner,”’ 
POPS CBee ate Wingts seat ee ene 
ATLANTA—Church of the Holy Com- 
fortes? Domes 24 <0 ke kA Se ete 
Fort VALLEY—St. Andrew’s: 
$2.26) 3 BYD., SS2.25 o2 tn. crac eee 
COLLEGE PARK—St. John’s: <ea"4 
Macon—Christ Church: (Apportion- 
ment, 1908-09) Gen 
MARIETTA—St, 
MUGS oS a iie: «5 = Miay sept wets pee re 
TALLAPOOSA—St, Ignatius’s: Gen..... 
MISCELLANEOUS—Through Right Rev. 
C. H. Nelson, Sp. for Dr. Correll’s 
work, Kyoto 


ery 


James's: 


Bethlehem 


Ap. $370.75; Sp. $174.14 
ATHENS—Trinity Church: Gen...... 
aby apa ee a cic Chapel 8S. S.: 

WN. © ahits.a's ae eee ah pielema ucks ania 
DRIFTON—St. James’s: Sp. for Dr, 
Correll’s work at Tsu, Kyoto 
HAZLETON—St, Peter’s: Domestic Mis- 
sionary, $13.90, Wo. Aux. $23, 
Junior Aux., $10, Sp. for Tsu Prop- 
Qriy Pind voto cc. iene aaat® 
READING—St. Mary’s Chapel: Gen.... 
ScRANTON—Church of the Good Shep- 
herd:2” GON. c- .sesnatere, omtederatenr er ienetec ioe 
St. Luke’s: Indian, $36.16; Gen., $6.. 
WILKES-BARRE—St, Stephen’s S. S.: 
Frn., $22.57; “St. Stephen’s” schol- 
arship, St. Hilda’s School, Wuchang, 
Hankow, $50; “St. Peter’s’” scholar- 
ship, St. Agnes’s School, Kyoto, 
$50; “St. Stephen’s’” scholarship, 
Cape Palmas Orphan Asylum, Af- 
rica, $50; “St. Stephen’s” scholar- 
ship, High School, Africa, $40..... 


Wherever the abbrevia- 
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California 
Ap. $37.59; Sp. $174.05 
ALAMEDA Co.—Wo. Aux., Sp. for Cate- 
chist School Fund, Shanghai...... 
Kine Crry—St. Mark’s: Gen........ 


MILL VALLEY—Church of Our Sa- 
DEOMI GON he dees s WSR Ehiwenie\ ais 

OAKLAND—St. Paul’s: Sp. for work in 
Utah 


SAN FRANCISCO—Grace: Sp. for Cate- 
chist School Fund, Shanghai, $50; 
Wo AUS Sp. for: Utah. S150 occas 

Re OMIE SE SOAGOTIN wale Winks. w ates SG ia « bat 

St. Luke’s: Wo. Aux., Sp. for Cate- 
chist School Fund, Shanghai....... 

St. Stephen’s: Sp. for Utah.......... 

SAN RAFAEL—St. Paul’s: Gen....... 

MISCELLANEOUS—“A Friend,” Sp. for 
Catechist School Fund, Shanghai... 
“A Friend,’ Sp. for Bishop Spald- 
POSS) WORK Uti as de kre cnccmiher< «os 


Central New York 
Ap. $70.15 
Homer—Calvary: Gen.............. 
PHOENIX—St. John’s: 
SyRACUSE—Calvary : 
EPA AOI os scasewisloe He Soe bo wea arerets 
UtTica—Grace : Gen. Paetmeate. sia takes 
St. Andrew’s; Dom., $3.50; Gen., $7.65 


Chicago 

Ap. $205.15 
Cuicaco—Calvary: Wo. Aux., Gen... 
CRTISt LORUTCH SE (GOD enc acincim, aaa 2s 
Church of Our Saviour: a 
Reearneuas Ss GAN. oct cescme dene 
Reese CPANICE. Got AGOTt 7 sent aers his iSiwtions eos 
St. Paul’s: Mrs. W. 
Us DES SAE Se Ee Ree a ane 
St. Philip’s: 
St. James’s: 
Gen. 


DUNDEE—S?t. James’s: Gen...... Mens 
EVANSTON—St. Matthew’s: Gen..... : 
HINSDALE—Grace: Wo. Aux., Gen.... 


Connecticut 


Ap. $214.68; Sp. $791.25 

BLACK Hatt—Guild Room as laa 
NipGlsomed Gretelecaste titers 6. Stes 5 eine a = 

mre aa Church : Dom. “and 

Frn. 


CHESTER—St. "Luke's S. S.*: (Addi- 
RCPEREVED) | NCHSTR A osteitis aha ioiosclodeiay soon suet 
East Happam—Rey. Dr. F. Pia Ze 


Wendel, Colored, $1; Mrs. F. C. H. 
Wendel, Sp. for St. Agnes’s Hospital, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, $1.. 
GUILFOoRD—“G.,”’ 
HartFrorD—St. John’s: Sp. 
John’s College Expansion 
SUGCILONT ALS Qe mete a Iolere sai elias crete eo, os 
Trinity Church: D. G. Littlejohn, $5, 
SM, ss, 0, A> Wriend.* $1.0, 
“A Member,” $10, “A Member,” $5, 
Sp. for Expansion Fund, St. John’s 
University, Shanghai....... lr Coie 
MARBLEDALE—St. Andrew’s: ““A Mem- 
ber,” Sp. for famine sufferers in 
MCRL CO) Se -syenene os cc NCR G Tena 
' MERIDEN—AI1 ‘Saints’ g. S.*: Gen.... 
St. Andrew’s: Colored, $4. 50; G. M. 
Curtis, Sp. for Church Extension 
und). POLLO. FICO, PO). « c.0.3 o's we -ene10 
NEW Haven—St. Paul’s: George S. 
Armstrong, Sp. for St. John’s Col- 
lege Expansion Fund, Shanghai.. 


see. 


3 New Lonpon—Wo. Aux., annual meet- 


Aon oo Fo 


25 


50 


50 


50 


00 


ing, Sp. for St. John’s University 
Expansion Fund, Shanghai........ 
NORWALK—Gracé: Gen.........05.- 
POMFRET — Christ Church Dom., 
PLO LGN GaLN see DUSML OC apoetstens viewer ern e's 
RIDGEFIELD — St. Stephen’s: A 
Friend,’ Sp. for Church Extension 
Fund, Porto Rico, $50; Girls’ Sew- 
INB=ClAss Gene, -HO-20's cits vcataceinr 
SHELTON—Mission Study Class, Sp. for 
St. Margaret’s School Bed Fund, 


LOY O's ecoctverarembrg sie Gtecatadedievs sattter caus 
TORRINGTON—‘“‘A Friend,” Sp. for re- 
Tiel. work; Me@xiG0 ec ice ec ca ees 
WATERBURY—St, John’s: Alaska..... 
MISCELLANEOUS Litchfield Arch- 
deaconry, Wo. Aux., Gen. 


Wo. Aux., ‘‘A Member,” Sp. ‘for. St. 
John’s College Expansion Fund, 
Bane eer maemo eto c oe lecee er aleiese hence 
“Friend of the late Treasurer, Mr. 
Thomas,’’ Sp. for Bishop Thomas, 
Wyoming, toward support of his 
CLEP Ey ere see oiciets «0 erelouei ate alors 
“R,,” “From Three Friends,’ Gen.. 
Dallas 


Ap. $27.85; Sp. $10.00 
San eta es Rest: Wo, Aux., 
Eien eos cessrata eyes eae =o ena oe rae taeeres 
Fort WortTH—St. “"Andrew’s : 
Aux., Indian, —$10; Sp. for “Sst. 
Mary’s-on-the-Mountain, Sewanee, 
PeniieSsec,.. 62 Owisi.2 cicgsuaiepeisnmic res cheredale 
Trinity Church; Junior Aux., 


Delaware 


Ap. $138.01 
Sa GOI. scemctstaby 


MIDDLETO 
NEWARK—St. Thomas’s: 
ment, 1908-09) Gen. i..5 ssa eee 0 
WILMINGTON — Immanuel 
Dom. 


Duluth 
Ap. $398.89 
ALEXANDRIA—Emmanuel Church: Gen. 


BEAULIEU—Epiphany: Gen 
Brna—St. Matthew’s: Gen 


BEND OF THE RIvVER—St. Philip’s: 
GR eane iste ED «056 hie ers Desceta ha a 
BRAINERD—St. Paul’s: Gen........ 5 
BRECKENRIDGE—St. Paul’s: Gen.... 
BROWN’S VALLEY—St. Luke’s: Gen... 
Cass LaKkE—Prince of Peace: Gen... 
CROOKSTON—Christ Chatcla Gen.... 
DeTroir—St. Luke’s: Gen. SOR oad 
DuULUTH—S?t. John’s: Gen..... 
St. Paul’s: Wo. Aux., Colored, "$95; 
school work in China, (PA Tr. es 
Trinity Church: Dom........+.++.+. 


EAGLE BEND—Emmanuel Church: Gen 
GLENWoop—St. Paul’s: Gen......... 
GRACEVILLE—Gethsemane: Gen.. 
HisBinc—Ohrist Church: Gen...... A 
LAKE ParK—St. John’s: Gen... 
MELROSE—Trinity Church: Gen...... 
MoorEHEAD—St. John’s: Gen..... 
NorTHOME—Gen. . piel cosinecag Tense 
ORTONVILLE—St. John’s : “Gen.. Se aoe 
PAYNESVILLE—St. Stephen’s: Gen.... 
Pine Porint—Breck Memorial: Gen... 
Rep LAKE—St. John’s: Gen......... 
REDLEY—St. Antipas’s: Gen........ 
St. Vincent—Christ Church: Gen.... 
SAUK CENTRE—Good Samaritan: Gen. 
STAPLES—St. Alban’s: Gen.. 
TENSTRIKE—GEN, <.cewices cas cee sees 
Twin LAKES—Samuel Memorial: Gen. 
Two Harpors—St. Paul’s: Gen...... 
WADENA—St. Helena’s: Gen......... 


sae 


eee ee woe 


_ WiLLow River—St. Jude’s: Gen..... 
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East Carolina 


Ap. $73.91 
EDENTON—Convocation, Gen......... 
Hertrorp—Holy Trinity Church: 

Aux., Alaska, $1; China, $1; Japan, 


PRION € 2) ole pat ls a ek his EEC DOL roc ticac 
NEW BERNE—Christ Church Wo. 
Nite * APGRis 5 cumsts ee sie o eeas SI'S Sane 39 
WASHINGTON—St. Peter’s: Wo. Aux., 
Chain «Dore erates Bae ns coat tein he hie 
WILMINGTON—St. James’s: $25, Mrs. 


Walter L. Parsley, $5, ‘‘A Member,” 


Dose COL areas ater mixdsra toes tear Weeers gett 
WOODVILLE—Grace: GeN...eeer ee eens 
Fond du Lac 
Ap. $42.30 
ASHLAND—St. Andrew’s: Gen........ 
PLYMOoUTH—St. Paul’s: Dom........ 
Wavusau—St, John’s: Gen.........+4- 
Georgia 
Ap. $31.10 
SAVANNAH—St. John’s: Wo. Aux., 


salary of Miss Crummer, Shanghai.. 
St, Paul’s: Wo. Aux., Gen.%....36.--5 
Harrisburg 
Ap. $345.68; Sp. $4.87 
GALETON—Church of the Good Shep- 


HARRISBURG—St. Andrew’s: Gen..... 
LANCASTER—St, James’s: Dom. and 
Frn., $177.07; Medical Missions in 
BAST ERE ESRD ee Distie id sottex.seWease (0 elover salpve evesers 


PARADISE—AIl Saints’: Gen......... 
SELINS GROvE—AIl Saints’: Gen..... 
SHAMOKIN — Trinity Church: Gen., 

$10; S. S., Sp. for Equipment Fund, 


Iehang,, Hankow, $4.87. 0... 25. <..-. 


WELLSBORO—St. Paul’s: Dom., $5; 
SER nap Olea ns aie Aon D era aiey ecg ote siralvaue 
WESTFIELD—St, John’s: Gen........ 
Indianapolis 

Ap. $4.00 

MADISON—Christ Church: Gen....... 
Iowa 

Ap. $9.00 

DES MOINES—St. Paul’s: Gen....... 


DUBUQUE—St. John’s: Salary of Rev. 
Mr. Nieh, Hanchuan, Hankow...... 


Kansas 
Ap. $24.00 


Fort Ritey—Mission: Gen...... pear stia 
Kansas City—St. Paul’s: 


Kansas City 
Ap. $75.00 
St, JosEpH—Christ Church: Gen..... 


Kentucky 

Ap. $173.91; Sp. $14.72 
ee goes — Advent: Junior Aux., 
(Tie yh nek TEL CoCo RR NCR ERE CE Aro tee 
Epiphany: Wo. Aux., Gen..... + Salas 

Grace: Junior Aux., Bonudindss Seibiensts 
St. Andrew’s: ( Apportionment, 1908- 
09) Gen.. a Sue: Gir Wort Altx., 
Brazl, $12.50. ves. - Raes aie 
St. Peter's: eee Aux., “Gen ica POR 

St. Thomas's: Junior Aux., Gen. 

Wore AUX, (SD, for JSt,. "Blizabeth’ $ 


Hospital Building Fund, Shanghai.. 


Lexington 
Ap. $10.00; Sp. $25.00 
DANVILLE—Trinity Church: Gen..... 
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Acknowledgments 


ELIZABETHTOWN—Christ Church: Gen. 
LEXINGTON—Christ Church Cathedral : 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for life insurance of 
Rey, C. H. Evans, Tokyo.......s.e. 


Long Island 
Ap. $408.53; Sp. $339.50 
BELLPoRT—Christ Church: Gen...... 
BRooKLYN—Church of St. Mark: Dom. 
BH. WG eee occtetendis ts ous a oo ates 
St. Ann’s: William G. Low, Sp. for 
famine sufferers, Mexico, $250; Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for Rev. C. E. Betticher, 
Jr., Fairbanks, Alaska, for door and 
window of native cabin, $10....... 
St. George’s 8. S.: For “St. George’s”’ 
scholarship, St. John’s University, 
Shanghal “Got snags a0 ese es we 
St. Jude’s: Wo. Aux., Sp. for Domes- 
tic Contingent Fund 
St. Philip’s (Dyker Heights) : 
BROOKLYN — “‘Anonymous,”’ Sp. 
Mexican Famine Fund..........+. 
FLUSHING—St. George’s: 
GARDEN CiTy—C. P. Turner, Frn., 
$50; Boone College, Wuchang, Han- 
ow; S50s..0 5 22 ou eet ere 


Rockaway—Trinity Church: Gen.... 
Rostyn—Trinity Church: Dom. and 

Dip os Pe OA te IN ce eye 
St. JamEes—St. James’s: Wo. Aux., 


Sp. at discretion of Mrs. F. 


Graves, Shanghai. waa ams 
MISCELLANEOUS—Mrs. Paulding, “Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for Mrs. F. R. Graves, 
for furnishing the Mrs. Scheres- 


Station School, 
Los Angeles 

Ap. $16.80; Sp. $117.20 

Los ANGELES—St. Paul’s Cathedral: 


chewsky Memorial 
Shanghai 


Wo. Aux., Sp. for Bishop Spalding, 
"UR aR: phan cusacates 10 apn en pea aetna 
pp ere — All Saints’-by-the-Sea: 
USD si Woin Seer oicis saeen alee Gna ameteree 


PASADENA—AIl Saints’: Wo. Aux., Sp. 


for Bishop Scadding, Oregon. 

San DreEGo—H. N. Manney, Sp. “for 
‘Bishop Whipple Memorial, Havana, 
Cube Shik. s haciendo aie 

TERMINAL — St. Michael and _ All 
AUG CLS e QOR Sajuie Sinica ey caeay te ios 

MISCELLANEOUS—Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
Bishop Spalding, Utah............ 

‘Louisiana 
Ap. $356.35; Sp. $2.00 

AMITE—Incarnation: Wo. Aux., Mrs. 
Evans’s salary, Alaska, $1; Miss 
Suthon’s salary, Kyoto, Si, 

Houma—St. Matthew’s: Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for St. James’s Church, Mesilla 
Park,” New Merled inc hr sicancdecceu 

NEW ORLEANS — Annunciation: Wo. 


Aux., Miss Suthon’s salary, Kyoto. 


Christ Church: Wo. Aux., Gen., $2: 
a Suthon’s salary, Kyoto, 50 
CUS. S.hucwes eta aseieplem oemee 

St. John’s: Wo. Aux., Miss Evans’s 
salary, Alaska, 25 ets. ; ; Miss Su- 
thon’s. salary, Kyoto, $13 Gen., 
25. Ctsroes rae re oe 

St. Paul's: Wo. ‘Aux., Miss “Bvans’s 
salary, Alaska, $2; Miss Suthon’s 


salary, Kyoto, $6. 25: Gen., $310. 


Trinity Church: Wo. AUX. a5 Miss 
Suthon’s salary, Kyoto............ 
THIBODAUX—St, John’s: Wo. Aux., 


ee Suthon’s salary, Kyoto, $4.20; 
en., m ohts SMB ONSTSTTANG MIs Sracaguna cau steeeiete 
MISCELLANEOUS — Babies’ Branch, 
Jack Eastwood Memorial, for Japan 
Kindergarten .... 
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Maryland 
Ap. $191.05; Sp. $205.32 


ANNE ARUNDEL Co. — St. Anne’s 
SENEMASTEC™ VCHOUNE wets satel cs wie) sit, ai cunvevehion 2 
BALTIMORE—St, Paul's” Parish: (In 
Maemoeriam) ‘‘T.) CG, lA, Dem"... 
Grace: Wo. Aux., Sp. for St. Luke’s 
PPOspitaly SToleyas a 04 bs 4 & eda vik 
Memorial: Wo. Aux., Sp. for Bishop 
Whipple Memorial, Havana, Cuba.. 
Mt. Calvary: Wo. Aux., Sp. for Miss 
Ridgely’s house, Cape Mount, West 
ATRICR. oot ch on ae See ER Oe Se 
ee TAONG 7 GOWNS Wane ate aloes. sae 
[Ho OW. AS’ Sp. for Rev. Mrs An- 
colle Shanehal Hou. Pee ee ee 
“A Friend,’ Sp. for St. Margaret’s 


School Building Fund, Tokyo...... 
BALTIMORE Co.—Reisterstown Parish: 
RIOR eee a Sie, Stele ane SEES 
Oldfields School (Glencoe): Sp. for 
St. Margaret’s School Building Fund, 
CYANO HOC icc ae ce oe cen oo sae ee 
St. Mark’s-on-the-Hill (Pikesville) : 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for Miss Ridgely’s 
house, Cape Mount, West Africa... 
Trinity Church (Towson): Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for Miss Ridgely’s house, Cape 
WIBHRt OWESt, ATTICA. och sc vse oe aS 
Church of the Holy Comforter 
(Lutherville): Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
Rey. J. R. Ellis, Elliston, Virginia. 
Epiphany S. S. (Ready Avenue): Sp. 
for ‘Weston O’Brien Harding” 
scholarship, Mr. Standing’s School, 
Soeo-chow,. Shanghai... <5... 0.4 <% 
FREDERICK Co.—Zion (Urbana): 
Howard Co.—St. John’s (Ellicott 
City): Wo. Aux., Indian, $2.50; 
Colored, $5; Frn., $2.50; Sp. for 
famine sufferers, Mexico, $10...... 
Trinity Church (Elkridge) : Wo. Aux., 
“Paid” scholarship, Boone Univer- 
sity, Wuchang, Hankow........... 
MISCELLANEOUS—Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
St. James’s Church, Mesilla Park, 
INGW: > MCxICOs).-.o:cic. 6.0) Gooc wt ae s 


Massachusetts 
Ap. $563.95; Sp. $995.25 
AMESBURY—St. James’s: Gen....... 
ARLINGTON—S#: John’s: M. Wharton 
Bickley, Sp. for Rev. Edmund J. 
Lee’s work, Anking, Hankow..... 


Boston—Advent: Wo. Aux., ‘‘Mem- 
ber,” Sp. for Rev. Nathan Mat- 
thews’s Trade-school, Cape Mount, 
VAR CEPALIAC aot oicie cies, seek ens se oe 


St. Paul’s: Wo. Aux., salary of Nathan 
Matthews, Cape Mount, West Africa. 
St. Margaret’s (Brighton): The Girls’ 
Friendly Society, Sp. for salary of 


deacon, for Rev. S. C. Hughson, 
O. H. C., St. Andrew’s School, - 
Sewanee, Tennessee. sates 


Trinity Church: Hon. Charles R. Coa- 


man, Sp. for Church Extension 
Fund, Porto Rico, $25; Wo. Aux., 
“A Member,” Sp. for life insurance 
of Rey. F. E. Lund, Hankow, $50.. 
“Friends,” Sp. for St. John’s Col- 
lege Expansion Fund, Shanghai... 
_ BROOKLINE—Church of Our Saviour: 
Wo. Aux., salary of Rev. Nathan 
Matthews, Cape Mount, West Africa. 
Fatt River—St: John’s : Babies’ 
(pian chisa GCN etic este ete are ete 
FaLMoutTH—St. Barnabas’s: Gen..... 
MATTAPOISETT—St. Philip’s: Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for Deaconess Carter’s work, 
PAIASICAN Batele jon ote a leceeuerate SEMA See ACTS 
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NEW BeEpDrorp—Grace: Frn., $146.73; 
“A Friend,’ Sp. for Church Bxten- 
sion, Fund, Porto’ Rico, $104... <7... 

NEWBURYPORT — St. Paul’s: 
tionment, 1908-09) Gen........... 

NEWTON — St. John’s (Newtonville) : 
Miss Harriet M. Swasey, Sp, for 
Bishop Rowe, Alaska... cs sscvcsse 

Trinity Church (Centre) ;: 
“A Friend’ (Highlands), Sp. for St. 
Margaret’s School, Tokyo, Building 
ELINA Marae re thicot ereerel oPoireiiacelcel ellericiaiin eheriereacus 

TAUN Arthur V. Goss, Sp. 
for benefit of the children of St. 
John’s-in-the-Wilderness, Alaska... 

MISCELLANEOUS—Wo. Aux., St. Luke’s 


Hospital, Tokyo (of which from ‘A 
Friend,” $5, Mrs. Babcock, $5) ; 
Sp. for Rev. Nathan Matthews’s 


Trade-school, Cape Mount (of which 
from “A Friend,’ $275, “‘“A Member 
of the Wo. Aux,,’’ $275); anniver- 
sary offering, November 3d, Sp. for 
Bishop Brooke’s Hospital, Oklahoma, 
Sits Sp. for Dr. Pott, St. John’s 
University, Shanghai, $117; Sp. for 
hospital, Manila, Philippine Islands, 
$25; Colored Committee, Sp. for 
Miss Dickerman’s salary, St. Paul’s 
School, Lawrenceville, Southern 
Virginia, $50; Colored Missions, 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, $25; 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, $25.. 


Michigan 
Ap. $130.82; Sp. $80.50 


ADRIAN—Christ Church: Wo. Aux., 
salary of Miss Bull, Kyoto, $1; Sp. 
for Foreign Life Insurance Fund, 
HOR CEST. « cachanstetors tepenelabeteter ore Reset ieee 

Caro—Trinity Church: Gen........ 

DETROIT—Grace: Wo. Aux., “Per- 
sonal,” Sp. for Mrs. Littell’s work, 
FIER OW ioe wat eee ee eee aS 

St. John’s: Wo. Aux., Mrs. Henry P. 
‘Baldwin, Sp. for Rev. Nathan Mat- 
thews, Cape Mount, Liberia, West 
Africa, for equipment of infirmary, 


$25; Mrs. Minor, Sp; for Girls’ 
School, Havana, Cuba, $10; Sp. for 
Rev. H. C. ‘Parke, Waynesville, 
ASHE VALTOs > ob:l: lors: eyes) sree cess ae ee 
St. Paul’’s: Wo. Aux., salary of Miss 
Bulk, “FEV ORS sis cers lckee eee : 
St. Thomas’s: Wo. Aux., Gen. iB Tokemaie 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for St. Elizabeth's 


Hospital Building Fund, Shanghai. 
GrRAss LAKE—St, Mary’s: Wo. Aux., 
salary of Miss Bull, Kyoto........ 
Hupson—St. Paul’s: Gen....... OOee 
JACKSON—St. Paul’s: Wo. Aux., sal- 
ary of Miss Bull, Kyoto, $20; 
“Harris Memorial’ scholarship, St. 
John’s University, Shanghai, $10; 
Sp. for Foreign Life Insurance Fund, 


$5 eee fa, ase RR ete oe re 
Mr. CLEMENS—Grace : Gentya-reiieineks 
W.Giee AILS e GOT ss gue. ta-elloscreasuacemaneaeee ie 
TRENTON—St. Thomas’s: Wo. Aux., 
salary of Miss Bull, Kyoto, $2; 
“Harris Memorial’ scholarship, St. 
John’s University, Shanghai, $1; 


cde Hee OU OD, 
Andrew’s School, Mexico, Sf SE 
VASSAR—St. John’s: Gen. 
YPSILANTI—St. Luke’s: Wo. ‘Aux., 
Alaska, $10; Gen., $2; salary of 
Miss Bull, Kyoto, $5; “Harris 
Memorial’ scholarship, St. John’s 
University, Shanghai, $2; Sp. for 
Foreign Life Insurance Fund, $2; 
Sp. for Mrs. Littell’s work, Hankow, 
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Michigan City 
Ap. $12.93; Sp. $5.00 
Fort WayNE—Trinity Church ; Babies’ 
BANG sy. GON «+c oie ce aie aie 6s 
Gary—Christ Church: Babies’ Branch, 
OTIS. os Stare. ceacaie: oe ove bs sie a etwhelarere 
LAPoRTE—St. Paul’s: Wo. Aux., 
for Bishop Rowe’s work, Alaska.... 
MICHIGAN City — Trinity Church : 
Junior AuxX., Gen ....cccersrevcsos 


Milwaukee 
Ap. $102.53; Sp. $4.50 
MApISsSoN — Grace S. S.: The Bishop 
Partridge class, Sp. at discretion of 
Bishop Williams, Kyoto........... 
RacInE—St. Luke’s: Gen....--eee-- 


Minnesota 
Ap. $440.99; Sp. $25.00 
Sr. Paut—St. Clement’s: Junior Aux., 
support of bed in the Elizabeth 
Bunn Memorial Hospital, Wuchang, 
Hankow 
WaspasHa—James G. Laurence, Sp. for 
Bishop Whipple Memorial, Havana, 
Cuba 
MISCELLANEOUS—Wo. Aux., Sybil Car- 
ter Memorial, for Supply Fund, St. 
John’s-in-the-Wilderness, Alaska, 
$208; Frn., $77.99; “Bishop Whip- 
ple’ scholarship, $40, “Bishop Gil- 
bert” scholarship, $40, both In St. 
Hilda’s School, Wuchang, Hankow ; 
“Cora R. Brunson” scholarship, St. 
Mary’s Hall, Shanghai, $50....... 


Mississippi 
Ap. $16.80; Sp. $18.50 
ABERDEEN—St. John’s: Gen.......... 
JACKSON—Mrs. E. L. Ragland, Gen.. 
LEXINGTON—St. Mary’s: Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for Domestic Contingent Fund.. 


VARDEN — St. Clement’s: Wo. Aux., 
(SANSS, 5 Chott 3 Oa OI lst ae Satken Pa ear eer 
WILcZINSKI—AIl Saints’: Wo. Aux., 
RaOll = oottieortete's sasieeanas pasa ety ROM 
Winona — Immanuel Church: Wo. 
BAAR pret GrOdiaistereretaceyarn tele se onsite ee ede. 


Missouri 


Ap. $147.95; Sp. $6.25 
St. Lours—St. Peter’s: Dom., $42.45; 
PTD oD Ace Oieretate ssanliphosa isa erode saanls 
Trinity Ohurch # Gen 0... ccc ese cae os 
“A Friend,’’ Wo. Aux., Sp. for Bish- 
Ope Grayes, sShan SHAL as cp eethevelene ace 


Montana 
Ap. $26.00 
DILLoN—St. James’s: Gen........%.. 


Newark 

Ap. $1,238.49; Sp. $323.00 
ALLENDALE—Epiphany Mission: Gen.. 
COYTESVILLE—St. Stephen’s: Gen.... 
ENGLEWOooD—St. Paul’s: Gen........ 
ee ee Church 8. S8.: 
To SECC AO ee Ca EP RCC IDE DEES ore 
JERSHY CiTy—St. John’s: Gen... 
MontTcuatr—St. Luke’s: Dom........ 
Caroline B. Brown, Sp. for Arch- 
deacon Stuck, for industrial training 
OLEnatived, AlASEA ...70s.5,46 are he ets 
St. James’s (Upper): Mrs. H. W. 
Calef, Sp. for Expansion Fund, St. 
John’s University, Shanghai....... 
NEWARK—St. Barnabas’s: Gen....... 
PATERSON—St, Paul’s: Gen.......... 
‘SHORT HiILLS—Christ Church: Dom., 
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$150; Frn., $150...-<:-.+----s--- 300 00 
Summir—‘A Friend,” Sp. for a mis- 

sion at Glendale Springs, aprinhr ee 

$100; Sp. for Mexican amine 

sufferers, $100.....--+++seeeee0e as. ~200)°00 
MISCELLANEOUS—Wo. Aux., Sp. for a 

native missionary in Porto Rico.... 18 00 

New Hampshire 
Ap. $68.98; Sp. $40.10 
ASHLAND—St. Mark’s: Gen........-- 2 50 
Concorp—St. Paul’s: Work among 

the Negroes, $16.23; for “Mr. 

Walker’s work, Shanghai, $10; 

Babies’ Branch, Wo. Aux., $11.25.. 37 48 

Rev. Henry Ferguson, D.D., Sp. for 

Bishop Whipple Memorial, Havana, 

Cuba. ve ci. ore ajeiteiee = eee see apeiaer= 25 00 
DANBURY—Church of the Holy Spirit: 

“David’’ scholarship, St. John’s 

School, Cape Mount, West Africa.. 50 
FRANKLIN—St. Jude’s: “David” schol- 

arship, St. John’s School, Cape 

Mount, We8t Airicns o cqeactotier oe 8 50 
LINcOLN—Church of the Messiah: 

“David” scholarship, St. John’s 

School, Cape Mount, West Africa.. 1 00 
MANCHESTER—Grace 8S. S.: Sp. for 

-Miss Isabel M. Emberly, Alaska.... 6 10 
PortsMoutTH—Rey. Alfred L. Elwyn, 

D.D., Sp. for repairing church build- 

ings, Isle of Pines, Cuba.......... 10 00 
TILTON — Trinity Church: “David” 

scholarship, St. John’s School, Cape 

Mounts” WreOst Atritas: 2 aretes prerens alee 15 00 

New Jersey 
Ap. $382.17; Sp. $25.00 
BERNARDSVILLE—Miss K. Goold, Sp. 

for Mexican famine sufferers...... 3 00 
CAMDEN—St. Pauil’s: For St. John’s 

College, - Shatighal ... -222% ..8a eee 1 00 

“A Friend,’ Sp. for Expansion 

Fund, St. John’s College, Shanghai. 2 00 
ELIZABETH—Christ Church: Gen..... 142 34 
Trintly CRUG S Get g trax dpe anes wets ; 52 00 
MERCHANTVILLE—"R. K. H.,’”’ Gen... 5 00 
Mount HoLLty—St. Andrew’s: Dom.. 29 18 
NEW BRUNSWICK—Christ Church: Wo. a 

Aux \Gememc ects sk ee eee ee 25 00 
PLAINFIELD—Rev. William H. Neilson, 

D.D., Sp. for Mexican famine suf- 

LOROPS: faite Wiens ik miesie-c cue 20 00 
SOMERVILLE—St. John’s: Wo. Aux., 

salary of Kimura. San...........l< 5 00 
TRENTON — Christ Church: Dom., 

922.665 "Gens S00. ct -aeae wea loa nGn 

New York 
Ap. $5,557.46; Sp. $4,106.66 
BREWSTER—St. Andrew’s.} 
HARRISON—AIl Saints’: Wo. Aux., 

Kirkby Memorial, Sp. for Rev. J. W. 

Chapman, Alaska, for education of 

DOF 2° cs ase a eronien ace orenee Sisk ane 25 00 
MAMARONECK — St. Thomas’s: Wo. 

Aux., Sp. for Good Shepherd Hos- 

pital, Fort Defiance, Arizona...... 41 66 
MATTEAWAN—St. Luke’s: Wo. Aux., 

GTS « ic sspyaudhsv rates setae Caren 10 00 
MIDDLETOWN—Grace: Wo. Aux., Gen. 10 00 

Mrs. George B. Nash, Indian...... 1 00 
Mount VERNON — Ascension: ‘Five 

Boys,” for missionary work among 

CHUTGT ONS aucune < vetioueccaet ncn Renee aR abe 
NEw York Crry—Ascension: Dom. 

ANG» MINS. oie amsicget eae eR TEOG 
Beloved Disciple: Gem... csi sccs cess 35 25 
Calvary: Sp. for Bishop Brooke’s work, ; 

+ $25 Sp. for Deaconess Deane, Alaska, ac- 
knowledged in October number as from Miss 


Frances Dahm, we are now informed was from 


Wo. Aux., St. Andrew’s Church. 


; St. Bartholomew’s : 
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Oklahoma, $159; ‘‘A Parishioner,”’ 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for St. Margaret’s 
School Building Fund, Tokyo, 


$1,000; Sp. for Mexican famine suf- 


Oe See BUS ann ry Sa en ee ae 
Church Missions House Chapel: Junior 
Conference, Gen., $8.55; alms box, 
COTM SOLE etcne Ore wie oars Sees o ure 


Grace: “A Member,’”’ Sp. for St. Mar- 
garet’s School Building Fund, Tokyo, 
$5; “A Friend,” Sp. for Church Ex- 
tension Fund, Porto Rico, $20; 
Committee on Missions for Colored 
People, St. Augustine’s League, Sp. 
for St. Agnes’s Hospital, Raleigh, 
INOTLR Wave. nie «oct. nieun tiie «6 

Heavenly Rest: Girls’ Friendly So- 
ciety, Sp. toward salary of deacon, 
for Rev. S. C. Hughson, 0O.H.C., St. 
Andrew’s School, Sewanee, Tennessee 

Incarnation: Mrs. Clinton Ogilvie, Sp. 
for Bishop Brewster, Western Col- 
orado, $200; St. Augustine’s League, 
Sp. for St. Agmnes’s Hospital, Ral- 
eigh, North Carolina, $20.......... 

St. Agnes’s Chapel: Sp. for St. Agnes’s 
Hospital, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
$10; Miss S. R. Schuyler, Sp. for 
Expansion Fund, St. John’s Univer- 
Ce See PT 8 Sis 6 nce leisy w os meme 

Wo. Aux., ‘‘Samuel 

scholarship, St. John’s Uni- 
Shanghai, $60; ‘Maria 

Banyer”’ scholarship, St. John’s 

School, Cape Mount, Africa, $25; 

Sp. for Christ School, Arden, Ashe- 

ville, $50; Sp. for Bishop Graves 

Clergy Fund, Kearney, $25; Mrs. 

Clarkson, Sp. for St. Luke’s Hospi- 


Cooke’”’ 
versity, 


tal, Shanghai, $25; St. Margaret’s 
Society, ““Emma W. Cooke” scholar- 
ship, St. Mary’s Hall, Shanghai, $40 
St. Esprit’s: Indian, $5; Colored, 


nig = 0 “lose ae Education, China, 


St. James’s: “Dom. and Frn., $3,656.67 ; 
Mrs. Ella Mabel Clark, Sp. for 
Bishop Paddock, Eastern Oregon, 
$50; Sp. for Smalley’s Refuge, Wu- 


chang, Hankow, $25; Miss E. M. 
Clark, $65, ‘‘Anonymous,”’ $5, Han- 
kow; “A Friend,” Sp. for Church 


Extension Fund, Porto Rico, $5; 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for Miss Ethel Jarvis 
Wheeler, Wuchang, Hankow, for her 
work, $5;-Mrs. E. Walpole War- 
ren, Sp. for Rev. N. Matthews’s In- 
dustrial School, Cape Mount, Africa, 
IO MS eRe a OAS capes ao eoenecte eee ee 
St. Luke’s: Missionary Society of In- 
- fant Class, support of Girls’ Primary 
School, Hankow, $25; Sp. for Bishop 
Horner, Asheville, for education of 
WHOUNCEAIN. DOV; Dooce ieintowe ocalete sie. ble. 6 
Stee Mari a GOR. vi oss eres 
St. Mary’s (West New Brighton) : 
Mrs. W. M. Whittemore, Sp. for Ex- 
pansion Fund, St. John’s University, 
SPC tik Orn ee ee me ree eee 
St. Mary-the-Virgin: For the work of 
Rev. W. J. Cuthbert, Kyoto, $100; 
“A Member,” $2, Mrs. J. A. Tomp- 
kins and daughter, $10, Sp. for Ex- 
pansion Fund, St. John’s University, 
SEL ALES TVA Fe wy Ce ois i tarara eh saree eeaanens state 
St. Matthew’s: Gen., $25; Sp. for 
ee Ww. J. Cuthbert’s work, Kyoto, 
St. Thomas’s: The Church Periodical 
Club, Sp. for Miss Clara J. Neely, 
Maebashi, Tokyo, for books........ 
Trinity Church: Sp. for Archdeacon 
Hildebrand’s work among the Col- 
ored people of the Diocese of Ten- 
nessee, $50; Wo. Aux., Sp. for Bish- 
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op Horner, Asheville, $50......... 
Trinity Church: German Mission, Gen. 
Trinity Chapel: Dom., $100; Frn., 
STOO) yal cuckaretelichars! St syernual'e opeartnoboke) sek ees 


“Hight men of the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary,” Sp. for Rey. F. C. 
Méredith, Philippines. ....56..0000% 
George Zabriskie, Sp. for chancel 
furniture, St. Timothy’s Church, 
BOK VO \yigince. 5 cto hele SNe ees, eae 
“A Friend,” Wo. Aux., Sp. for Do- 
mestic Contingent Fund........<... 
“A Friend,’ Wo. Aux., ‘Marie An- 
toinette Whitlock’’ scholarship, St. 
Hilda’s School, Wuchang, Hankow.. 
Miss Livingston, Sp. for famine suf- 
Forers, MOX1CG 5... 01s shasta dee eae sre cele lace 
Boys of Riverdale School, Sp. 
famine sufferers, Mexico........... 
Miss Wisner, Sp. for infirmary in 
Africa, in charge of Rev. N. Mat- 
CHG W ise che tesere etaloha tuterallewin’ agereyede aioe where 
The Misses Moore (Richmond), Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for Rev. Yoshimichi 
Sugiura, Tokyo 
Mrs. M. M. Robinson (Riverdale-on- 
the-Hudson), Sp. for Bishop Aves, 
famine sufferers, Mexico........... 
John E. Roberts, Sp. for famine suf- 


ferers,, MexiCGinswe wees eciieen elieer s 
OssINING—Deaconess Mary Kneeves, 
We: AUKi) Gel hes oe si-c.s pa ee 
PELHAM MANOR—Christ Church: Wo. 
Aux., Miss Schuyler, $10, Miss S. 
F. de Luze, $5, Mrs. Gill, $5, Mrs. 


Miller, $5, Sp. for Good Shepherd 
Hospital, Fort Defiance, Arizona... 
POUGHKEEPSIE—Christ Church: Gen.. 
RYE—Christ Church: W. V. Brady, 
Sp. for Expansion Fund, St. John’s 
University, Shanghai, $2; Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for Bishop Restarick, Honolulu, 
for furnishing the Priory, $158; 
Mrs. Titus, Sp. for Rev. N. Mat- 
thews, for equipment of less 
Cape Mount, Africa, $5 ee Bekele 
YONKERS—St. Andrew’s: Gen........ 
MISCELLANEOUS—Domestic Committee, 
Wo. Aux., Seaman’s Missions in 
Honolulu, $300; toward expenses of 
school, San Juan, Porto Rico, $400. 
“A Diocesan Officer,’’ Wo. Aux., Sp. 
ae Industrial School, under Mrs. 


““Aux., Sp. for 
Lee’s Hospital, 


“A Member,”’ Wo. 
Building Fund, Dr. 
Wusih, Shanghai. 5 


North Carolina 


Ap. $65.37; Sp. $18.50 
CHARLOTTE—St. thd Wo. Aux., 
ALARA See vcrstateie soc mies etecalrenper ne kes loneee 
DURHAM—St#. Philip’s + Wo. Aux., sal- 
ary of Miss Annie Cheshire, Shang- 
hai, $5; Miss Elizabeth Cheshire’s 
work, Hankow, $5; Gen., $5....... 
GREENSBORO—St. Andrew’s: Wo. Aux., 
Alaska, $2; Sp. at Bishop Rowe’s 
disposal, ‘Alaska, L ROW BARS A Ge: EAPC ECy Ome 
St. Barnabas’s: Wo. Aux., ‘Alaska, $5 ; 
salary of Miss Babcock, Tokyo, $2.. 
HENDERSON — Holy Innocents? : Wo. 
Aux., Miss Hick’s work, Philippines, 
nee ‘salary of Miss Babcock, Tokyo, 
HiLtsBoro—St. Matthew’s : Wo. Aux., 
Alaska, 17 cts.; salary of Miss Bab- 
cock, Tokyo, $1.50; Sp. at Bishop 
ee disposal, Southern Florida, 
SOO Ss coin ina Lm Partie pacts: 
LAWRENCE—Grace : “Wo. Aux., salary 
of Miss Annie Cheshire, Shanghai.. 
LITTLETON—St. Alban’s: Wo. Aux., 
salary of Miss Cheshire, 
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Shanghai, $5; Gen., $10.......... 
Rocky Mount—Ohurch of the Good 
Shepherd: Wo. Aux., Sp. for ‘‘Lind- 
say Patton” scholarship, at Bishop 
McKim’s disposal, Tokyo.........- 
SouTHERN PINES—Hmmanuel Church : 


Wo. Aux., Alaska, $1; salary of 
Miss Babcock, Tokyo, $1; Sp. at 
Bishop Gray’s disposal, Southern 


Florida, $2; Sp. for ‘Bishop Ches- 
hire’ scholarship, Holy Trinity Or- 
phanage, Tokyo, $3.....++-s+ee+ess 
WADESBORO—Calvary: Wo. Aux., sal- 
ary of Miss Babcock, Tokyo, $1; 
Gori, Sheri sss 08 vi viviaeaesw vis sete 


Ohio 
Ap. $62.32; Sp. $47.00 
CANTON—S?#. Paul’s: Gen...-.++ese08 
CLEVELAND — St. Agnes’s: Deaf-Mute 
Mission, “Gen. «2s ces see ene eee oasis 
St. Paul’s: Wo. Aux., East Oklahoma, 
$5; “Ohio” scholarship, St. Eliza- 
beth’s School, South Dakota, $5; 
salary of Miss Elwin, Shanghai, $5. 
Wo Aux., Sp. for St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Building Fund, Shanghai. 
East LiverPoot—St. Stephen’s: Gen. 
ToLEDO—St. John’s: Gen..... ie oe 4 
St. Mark’s: Wo. Aux., salary of Miss 
El witt, Shapehal sans occscs ves shemale lee 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Building Fund, Shanghai. 


Oregon 
Sp. $20.39 
PoRTLAND—St. David’s: Sp. for Utah.. 


Pennsylvania 

Ap. $2,720.96; Sp. $4,412.46 

AMBLER — Trinity Church: Through 
Wo. Aux., “Kinsolving’”’ scholarship, 
Brazil 2 aaawaee ecnteks, oicae eetereat luis 
ARDMORE—St. Mary’s: 
Association: Indian... \. cro-csevstarslets eters 
Mrs. Wellins, Sp. for Bishop Knight, 
for rebuilding of chapels, Isle of 
PUGH eke DA arate Tsicantincce ols.) See t oe 
W. H. Miller, Sp. for Isle of Pines 
PALA IGUS Ma CALE) Seow oes! < Sein a. «state aan ohetieers 


BALA—Mrs. George Roberts, Sp. for 
rebuilding chapels, Isle of Pines, 
(Qibh C8 Dee Se es ea ate dcyirey eran eee 

BRISTOL—St. Paul’s: Sp. for Tsu 
Building Fund, Kyoto.......... 


BRYN MAwR—Church of the Redeemer: 
Rey. James Houghton, Sp. for re- 
building chapels, Isle of Pines, Cuba, 
$15; through Wo. Aux., Hooker 
Memorial School, Mexico;.$50; Sp. 
for Dr. I. H. Correll, Tsu Building 
Fund, Kyoto, $5; Sp. for Foreign 
Life Insurance Fund, $5....... Sree c 

CHELTENHAM—St. Paul’s: Through 
Wo. Aux., Sp. Dr. I. H. Correll 
Bldg. Fund, Tsu, Kyoto, $5; Indian 
Hope Association, Indian, $5...... 

ce id Pe capa ee Church: Sp. for 
rebuilding chapels, Isle of Pines, 
UDG A BLD ee ltatseters heise Ritrnelveis ; 

ELKVIBW—Mrs. J. W. Gibson, Gen.... 

HAVERFORD—Mr. and Mrs. Allen Eyans, 
Sp. for rebuilding chapels, Isle of 
PURER CUDA tir horn dont Ohiral se, 

JENKINTOWN—Church of Our Saviour: 
Gen., $902; Sp. Rev. W. W. Steel, 
CUBR SOG iir ware « a etrrcr ie Mt OF 

NEWTOWN—St Luke’s: Gen....., 

NORRISTOWN—AIl Saints’: Gen..... 

PERKIOMEN—St. James’s: Gen....... 

PHILADELPHIA—A dwocate : “A  Mem- 
ber,” Sp. St. John’s College Expan- 
sion Fund, Shanghai...... 
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Atonement (Memorial) : Sp. Tsu Prop- 
erty Fund, Kyoto: 2.05 f2uls oon ea 
Calvary (Germantown): Through Wo. 
Aux., Sp. ‘‘Philadelphia”’ scholarship, 
St. Mary’s Orphanage, Shanghai, $5; 
Sp. Foreign Life Insurance, $5; Sp. 
nurse’s salary, St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Shanghai, $5; ‘“Kinsolving’’ scholar- 
ship, Brazil, $5; Indian Hope Asso- 
elation; Indian, $5.s:0 o«.<wwib/ as ste s s 
Calwary (Northern Liberties) : Gen.... 
Christ Church Chapel: Through Wo. 
Aux., Sp. Bishop Knight to rebuild 
chapel, Isle of Pines, Cuba........ 
Christ Church: Wo. Aux. (German- 
town), Sp. Miss Ridgely’s new 
house, Cape Mount, Africa, $3; Sp. 
nurse’s salary, St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Shanghai, $5; Sp. for Dr. I. H. Cor- 
rell Building Fund, Tsu, Kyoto, $5.. 
Epiphany: Through Wo. Aux., Mrs. 
Tsu Bible-women, salary, Shanghai. 
Grace: Miss Elizabeth Davis, Gen., 
$1; through Wo. Aux., Sp. for For- 


eign Life Insurance, $2.50; Sp. for 
Dr. I. H. Correll Building Fund, 
Tit UF OUO, [bOoceisietece @ecete ies sie 
Grace (Mt. Airy): Dom., $113.14; 
through Wo. Aux., Sp. for For- 
eign Insurance, $3; “Dr. Twing” 
-(Memorial) scholarship, St. John’s 
University, Shanghai, $5; S. S., 


Archdeacon Russell’s Colored work 
Pine oes Southern Virginia, 
S2E sa ecciaae ows se cnc cinisenie vo seater alae 
Holy Apostles’: Through Wo. 
“Bishop Stevens’ scholarship, St. 
John’s University, Shanghai, $5; 
“Anna M. Stevens Memorial’ schol- 
arship, Girls’ Training Institute, 
West Africa, $5; Sp. for Miss 
Ridgely’s new house, Cape Mount, 
Africa, $5; Sp. for Bishop Knight, 
to rebuild chapels, Isle of Pines, 
Ouwha,, Sitarostincnc eet eran peer ee 
Holy Trinity Church: Miss Clyde, Sp. 
for St. John’s University, Expansion 
Fund, Shanghai, $25; through Wo. 
Aux., ‘““Kinsolving’’ scholarship, Bra- 
zil, $5; Sp. for Bishop Knight, to re- 
build chapels, Isle of Pines, Cuba, 
$2; S. S., ‘Lemuel Coffin” scholar- 
ship, High School, Africa, $40; ‘‘Al- 
exander Brown” scholarship, Girls’ 
Training Institute, Africa, $25; Chi- 
nese 8S. S., “Gertrude Fau” 
morial) scholarship, St. 
School, Wuchang, Hankow, $50.... 
Holy Trinity Memorial Chapel: 
Through Wo. Aux., Sp. for Miss 
Ridgely’s house, Capt Mount, Africa, 
$5; Sp. for Bishop Knight, to rebuild 
chapels, Isle of Pines, Cuba, $25... 
Incarnation : Dr. Pott, Shanghai, 
$17.08; Dr. Pott, St. John’s Col- 
lege, Shanghai, $5....... PPro eee 5 
Prince of Peace Chapel: Through Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for “John W. Wood” schol- 
arship, Guantanamo, Cuba........ 
Resurrection: $32.26, S. S.,* $18.05, 
Sp. for Tsu Property Fund, Kyoto.. 
St. Anna’s: Sp. for Miss Ridgely’s new 
house, Cape Mount, Africa......... 
St. Elizabeth’s: Girls’ Friendly So- 
ciety, Sp. for salary of deacon, for 
Rev. S. C. Hughson, 0.H.C., St. An- 
drew’s School, Sewanee, Tennessee. 
St. James’s: Mrs. William P. Ellison, 
Sp. for St. John’s University, Ex- 
pansion Fund, Shanghai, $20; In- 
dian Hope Association, Indian, $18.. 
St. Jude and_the Nativity: Through 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for Foreign Life In- 
Blirance uiturndiga. seman: Me 
St. Luke’s (Germantown) : ip. for 
Isle of Pines chapels, Cuba, $82.90; 
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through Wo. Aux., No. 1, Sp. for Dr. 
I. H. Correll, Building Fund, Tsu, 
Kyoto, $5; Sp. for Miss Ridgely’s 
new house, Cape Mount, Africa, $5; 
No. 2, Sp. for Bishop Knight, to re- 
build chapels, Isle of Pines, $5 
St. Luke and the Epiphany: 
Wo. Aux., 


Through 
Sp. for Foreign Life In- 
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St. Mark’s: Through Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
Boone College Library, Hankow, 
$250; Sp. for Dr. Jefferys, St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai, $250.... 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields: Sp. for re- 


building chapels, Isle of Pines, Cuba. 
St. Mary’s (West) : Through Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for Miss Bull, for orphan baby, 
CORMAN BA VOUO.2. Sires: 'ne MST Neie eel FETS 6:4 
St. Matthias’s: Through Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for Bishop Knight, to rebuild 
chapels, Isle of Pines, Cuba, $16; 
“Kinsolving’’ scholarship, Brazil, 
$2; Training-school, Sendai, Tokyo. 
St. Paul’s (Chestnut Hill): Dom., 
$395.75; Wo. Aux., Sp. for rebuild- 


ing chapels, Isle of Pines, Cuba, 
Sy Saree apis Bos! a we ine Sue Sateree 
St. Paul’s (Overbrook): Dom., $6; 


Through Wo. Aux., Sp. for Foreign 
Bife. Insurance Mund, $5.06. as an 
St. Philip’s S. S.: Sp. for Tsu Prop- 
BIGy TON: VOUS S 2 aie sein las es Sisto 
St. Stephen’s: Sp. for Isle of Pines, 
Cuba, $55.25; Indian Hope Associa- 
WN TER GNY oa eet iete = eps el eta ace bic.-5. Sa 
St. Timothy’s (Roxborough) : Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for Mrs. Thomas C. Wetmore, 
Arden. Asheyitle ses cotasetersis wee 
Church of the Saviour: Sp. 
building chapels, Isle of Pines, Cuba, 


$77.54: through Wo. Aux., ‘“Kin- 
solving’? scholarship, Brazil, $5; 
Sp. for rebuilding chapels, Isle of 
EG eae Bis dacee Rte a res eS eno eRe 


Through Wo. Aux., “A Delegate to 
the Foreign Committee,” Sp. for 
Bishop Knight, to rebuild chapels, 
TELE Ole PARC OUD Declan. § sieecs «laisla% 
Cuban Guild, Sp. for Isle of Pines 
ACIS, OD Aiarencia e151 iat atale) See es 
Church Club Honorium, Sp. for St. 
John’s University, Expansion Fund, 


Shanehal- —. 25 epee ibe sae eee ech aire 
AT ter ME a ARON ns ercusie sUa's ereieerens © 
“Cash,” “A. F.,” Sp. for Rev. A. A. 
Gilman, Changsha, Hankow, $100; 


Sp. for Arehdeacon Steel, rebuilding 
chapels, Isle of Pines, Cuba, $100. 

John Baird, Sp. for Isle of Pines 
chapels, Cuba Saeeelete Brees Fleebeastarenst 
Mrs. John Markoe, Sp. for Mexican 
MAInING KSUEOLEI Ss wigices ers cscs 2 aoe 
The Misses Blanchard, Sp. for re- 
building Isle of Pines chapels, Cuba. 
A. V. Spooner, ‘“‘Thank-offering,”’ Sp. 
for Christian Church at Southern 


Mountain, Hankow, $50; St. Mar- 
garet’s School, Tokyo, $25 Sta aeee 
George Wharton Pepper, Sp. for 
Bishop Whipple Memorial, Havana, 


ATA ee etal e la leeeibls wate #0 
Andrew A. Blain, Sp. for Church 
Extension Fund, Porto Rico........ 
Mrs. E. A. Coxe, Sp. for Tsu Prop- 


erty Fund, Kyoto. ........-++s-e0s 
Miss Cox, Sp. for Isle of Pines 
chapels, Cuba......s2.eeecseenns 
Mee. Smith, Sp. for Isle of Pines 
chapels, Cuba......-seeeeeneeeees 


Mrs. Comegys ‘(Chestnut Hill) : Sp. 
for rebuilding chapels, Isle of Pines, 
u panes, Cea ee eae 
eae Ste ae Peter’s : Sp. “tor 
rebuilding chapels, Isle of Pines, 
(Gite 72 None IDIS Ro Sin eae tia ark 
“RosEMONT—Church of the Good Shep- 
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herd: Sp. for rebuilding chapels, 
TOOL Ee INeS, Ol eich. a esspaientmtt ote 
WAYNE—St, Mary’s Memorial: Sp. for 
Dr. Correll, Kyoto, $16; through 
Wo. Aux., “W. Beaumont ae sma 
scholarship, Havana, Cuba, $5... 


WEST CHESTER—HoOly Trinity Church : 
Through Wo. Aux., Training-school, 
Sendai, Tokyo, $15; Sp. for Dr; iF 
H. Correll, Tsu Building Fund, 
Kyoto, $15; Miss Harriet Baldwin, 
“Foreign Committee’? scholarship, 
St. Hilda’s School, Wuchang, Han- 
kow, $10; Training-school for Bible- 
women, Hankow, $10; “Dr. Twing 
Memorial’ scholarship, St. John’s 
University, Shanghai, $10........ 

WyrNcoTtE—All Hallows’ : 

MISCELLANEOUS — Wo. 
$100; ‘‘A Member,” Sp. for Indus- 
trial School, Cape Mount, Africa, 
Rev. Nathan Matthews, $100; For- 
eign Committee, Sp. for rebuilding 
chapels, Isle of Pines, Cuba, $25... 
“A, T. A,” Sp. for St. John’s Col- 
lege, Expansion Fund, Shanghai... 
“M.,”’ St. John’s College, Expansion 
Fund, Shanghai 


Gen., 


Pittsburgh 


Ap. $209.20; Sp. $177.22 
BROWNSVILLE—Wo. Aux., Miss Hogg, 
Sp. for: Miss=Mann, “Tokyot a.0 00s 
Du Boris—Church of Owr hades 
ASOD Sie nena tematel oryreter oust aheltene Bot sean Searere 
MEADVILLE—Christ Church: 
Genie (aie st, acre yur wien, eaten aes 
McKEESPORT—St, Stephen’s: Dom. and 
Ly od 0 Eee rete ie cee le Shokan Ocucngsin 
PITTSBURGH—St. Andrew’s: Daughters 
of the King, Sp. for Tsu Property 
Fund, Kyoto, $15; school, Sp. for 
Bishop Van Buren’s Hospital, Porto 
RICO; OS Dil actotns tas cate elicas are gianematewe 
St. Peter’s: $50, S. S., $4.82, Sp. for 
Tsu Building Fund, Kyoto........ F; 
SMETHPORT—St. Luke’s: Gen....... ‘ 
TARENTUM—St. Barnabas’s S. S8.: 
for Rev. R. E. Wood, Hankow..... 
UNIONTOWN—St. eter’s: Dom. and 
Frn., $150; Daughters of the King, 
Rev. G. E. Benedict, Aux Cayes, 
Haiti. West Indies; Sass. wisletsta wetvenl 
MISCELLANEOUS—Wo. Aux., - Sp. 
Bishop Aves, Mexico, for famine suf- 
POPOL Ss oresee «sca tale are case eeetes ca pa ee 
Branch Wo. Aux., ‘C.K, B.,”’ Sp. for 
Bishop. Rowe, Alaskav.. sc «ss cls ons 


Quincy 
Ap. $64.75 
GAaLvaA—Holy Communion: Gen....... 
LEWISTOWN—St. James’s S. S.: Gen.. 
PEoRIA—St. Paul’s: Gen............ 
QuiIncy—St. John’s Cathedral: Gen... 
Rock IsuaAnD—Trinity Church : Gen. 4 
Rhode Island 
Ap. $276.82 
ASHTON—St. John’s: Junior ALES 
Alaska. saci: shteaunh-n eines P 
MANVILLE—Emmanuel Church : Gen.. 
PROVIDENCE — All Saints’ Memorial : 
Dom., $35 ; Hen Ko OM co meee 
St. John’s . Dom., $67 ; Frn., $75... 5 


MISCELLANEOUS— Babies’ Branch, Gen. 


South Carolina 
Ap. $35.24 
KINGSTREE—St, Alban’s: Gen........ 


Rock Hi~u—Church of Our Saviour: 
Genes: 9 
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TRENTON—Church of Our Saviour: 
Gorn, «<oses eee ene teen eee nee 
UNION—Nativity: GeM......eeeeeeee r 


Southern Ohio 
Ap. $8.00; Sp. $1,018.10 


CINCINNATI — Emmanuel Church: 
Woman’s Guild, Alaska............ 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Building Fund, Shanghai.. 


Aux 2-9 spe. Lore St. 


CoLuMBUS—Wo. 
Building Fund, 


Blizabeth’s Hospital, 
Shanghai 
DayYTON—St. Margaret’s: Gen.......-+ 
GLENDALE—Christ Church: Sp. for 
Rev. Mr. Reifsnider, for the hostel 
for young men, Fukui, Kyoto...... 
Prqua—St. James’s: Gen.........-. 
SPRINGFIELD—Christ Church: Sp. for 
rebuilding chapels, Isle of hail 
Cuba 
XENIA—Christ Church: 


Southern Virginia 
Ap. $449.86; Sp. $238.00 
AMHERST Co.—Miss S. Gay Patteson, 


Gee racers Se Se era. whee eee Colores © eetels 
APPOMATTOX Co. — st Paul’s Church 
Parish: Dom., 50 cts.; Frn., 50 cts. 
AvuGgusta Co, — Emmanuel Church 
(Staunton) : Wo. Aux., Sp. for St. 
Mary’s School, Building Fund, 
HAMEL orca are set. sier ete fes cealohorercbecs) s 
Trinity Church aun Wo. Aux., 
[OC ae RRR ra AiO a OSCE ce 
BEDFORD Co.—St. John’s ‘(Bedford 
City): Wo. Aux., Sp. for Building 
Fund, St. Mary’s "Hall, Shanghai... 
BUCKINGHAM Co.—St. Peter’s: Dom., 
BO Cus: + LN,, 50 aCbsn slersicleveteinrsiere se 
CAMPBELL Co. — Grace Memorial 
Ey NGHDUR Sime CI chet. wis ohsycietehe: ndadses 
St. Paul’s: Gen., $5; First Circle, Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for St. Mary’s School, 


Building Fund, Shanghai, $5..... 

CHESTERFIELD Co. (Manchester)-—Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for St. Mary’s School, 
Building Fund, Shanghai.. 

DINWIDDIE Co.— Grace (Petersburg) : 
Gen., $91.14; Wo. Aux., Sp. for Rev. 
C.. McRae, _ St. John’s College, 
Shanghai, $30; Second Circle, Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for new building, St. 
Mary’s Hall, Shanghai, $2.50...... 

ELIZABETH CITY Co. — St. John’s 
(Hampton): Wo. Aux., Sp. for St. 
Mary’s School, Building Fund, 
SPatieg airs satecsa sacs rereranetl 

Hatrwax Co, — Emmanuel Church 
(Houston) : $1.07; H. H. Edmonds, 
SOS OMERE TS corrp Sukie eon a\ op 0h opte-orarate’ vie Tees 

IsLE OF WIGHT Co.—Christ_ Church 
(Smithfield): Gen....... 

James Crry Co. ( Williamsburg) ——Wo. 
Aux., First Circle, Sp. for St. Mary’s 
School, Building Fund, Shanghai... 

MECKLENBURG CO.—St. James’s (Boyd- 
ton): Wo. Aux., Sp. for St. Mary’s 
School, Building Fund, Shanghai... 

MONTGOMERY Co.—Grace (Radford) : 
Sp. for Dr. Glenton, for poeaice 
WOrk, “AUKO Whites «case oe 

NANSEMOND Co. —Lower Suffouk Par- 
ish, Glebe Church: Gen........ ate 
Louise McAdams eae? Sp. 
Bishop Kinsolving, Brazil......... 

NorFoLK Co.—Christ Church 
folk) : First Circle, Wo. (of 
which Mrs, J. E. B.-Stuart, $10), 


Sp. for St. Mary’s School, Building 
Ny LET rerete lids fore) v ceue- (ela ate 
St. John’s (Portsmouth): Wo. Aux., 


Sp. for St. Mary’s School, Building 
Fund, Shanghai....... 
St. Luke’s (Norfolk) : Gen., $153.65 ; 
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Acknowledgments 


Wo. Aux., First Circle, Sp. for St. 
Mary’s School, Building Fund, 
Shanghal,.: $bisirs ado wea hte ee 
St. Paul’s (Norfolk): Wo. Aux., First 


Circle, $50, Second Circle, $5, Sp. 
for St. Mary’s School, Building 
Fund, Shanghal . 5.<séeins» ssa sees 
St. Peter’s: Wo. Aux., Sp. for St 
Mary’s School, Building Fund 
Shanghai. «i iss sisteb% pwr ee aise ls 
St. Thomas’s: Wo. Aux., Sp. for new 


building, St. Mary’s Hall, Shanghai. 
Trinity Church (Portsmouth): Wo. 
Aux., First Circle, $5, Second Circle, 
$3, Sp. for St. Mary’s School, Build- 
ing und,» Shanghat ss <tsbis wise sles 
Miss B. M. Hudgins, S. S. class of 
boys, Sp. for Rev. J. M. B. Gill, 
at Yangchow, Shanghai............ 
Wo. Aux., ‘“‘Bishop Johns’ schotar- 
ship, St. Margaret’s School, Tokyo.. 
NoTTraway Co.—St. Luke’s (Black- 
ston) : Wo. Aux., Sp. for St. Mary’s 
School, Building Fund, Shanghai.. 
PITTSYLVANIA Co. — Epiphany (Dan- 
ville): Wo. Aux., First Circle, $5, 
Second Circle, $2, Sp. for St. Mary’s 
School, Building Fund, Shanghai... 
PRINCE GEORGE Co. (Burrowsville)— 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for St. Mary’s School, 
Building Fund, Shanghai.......... 
PULASKI Co.—McGill Memorial (Pu- 
laski) : Wo. Aux., Sp. for St. Mary’s 
School, Building Fund, Shanghai... 
ROCKBRIDGE Co.—R. E. Lee Memorial 
(Lexington), Wo. Aux., Sp. for new 
building, St. Mary’s Hall, Shanghai. 
ROANOKE Co.—St. Paul’s (Salem): 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for St. Mary’s School, 
Building Fund, Shanghai.......... 
WarRwWIcK Co.—St. Paul’s (Newport 
News) : Wo. Aux., Sp. for St. Mary’s 
School, Building Fund, Shanghai.. 
MISCELLANEOUS—Junior Aux., Sp. for 


St. Mary’s School, Building Fund, 
SHAD GHA Srepsuar + ene onnuaietersonanttesonre ae 
Springfield 
Sp. $10.00 


DANVILLE—Holy Trinity Church: Miss 
C. C. Forbes, Sp. for famine suffer- 
ers, Mexico, $5; Sp. for Rebuilding 
Fund, Isle of Pines, Cuba, $5 


Tennessee 


Ap. $54.10; Sp. $125.00 
CHATTANOOGA—St. Paul’s: Wo. Aux., 
“Bishop Quintard” scholarship, shy 
Mary’s Hall, Shanghai............ 
CLARKSVILLE—Trinity Church: Gen.. 
FRANKLIN—St. Paul’s: Wo. AUux., 
“Bishop Quintard’”’ scholarship, st 
Mary's: Hall, Sharchal. soos 25.04 
Rossvisew—@race : Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
Miss Bull’s work, Kyoto.......... 
SEWANEE—Sp, for Tsu Property Fund, 
KPO <i cen yclbuae a 3 3 


Texas 

Ap. $35.05 
BELLEVILLE—St. Mary’s: Gen...... ae 
CAMERON—AIl Saints’: Gen......... 
GALVESTON — Trinity Church : Wo. 


Hooker Memorial School, 
a ee ey ee 
NAVASOTA—St. Paul’s : ‘Gen. scatene ole autae 


Vermont 


Sp. $16.11 
BuRLINGTON—St. Paul’s: Sp. for Bish- 
op Rowe, ASK cee, oe pee ee 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS—St. Margaret’s : 
Sp. for Zangzok Station, Equipment 
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Acknowledgments 


und. Snanshal enw es oe chee 
WHITE RIVER JUNCTION—St. Paul’s: 
Sp. for Zangzok Station, Equipment 
Fund, Shanghai arg, oe, 2 ee ee 
E. -M. Forman, 
Sp. for Zangzok Station, Equipment 
TUT TS GS SPOS 1 eo a es ee ee ge 


Virginia 
$227.73; Sp. $95.50 


Ap. eisia, 
Co. — Grace 


ALEXANDRIA 
dria) : 
CAROLINE Co. (Port Royal) —Wo. £ 
Miss Mann’s salary, Tokyo, 
Miss Barber’s salary, Hankow, 
CHARLES City Co.—Westover 


(Alexan- 


CBs 
Parish 


(Westover) : (Apportionment, 1908- 
OS Pe Gon ere ete oy. Src hoenetns on een 
HENRICO Co. — Emmanuel Church 


(Brook Hill): (In Memoriam), St. 
John’s College, HHanghalo.. csc « 


“Two Virginia Churchwomen,” Sp. 
for St. Margaret’s School, Building 
WORE NP ORV OMe LS Ss ses a che ciauahe 
Christ Church §. S. (Richmond) 
TIM PINES. ace ok wc se, eee 
Emmanuel Church: “A Virginia Lady,”’ 
Sp. for Church Extension Fund, 
PEL Or FLICO |. bt sees ok ee ak tule Mialiglows 
Holy Trinity Church: Wo. Aux., “A 


Friend,” Sp. for land for St. Paul’s 


OOP Ome DON YO. . Si sale t se ate 
St. John’s: ““A Member,” ‘Lewis W. 
Burton’? scholarship, St. John’s 
School, Cape Mount, Africa....... 
St. Paul’s: Brotherhood of St. Paul, 
hospital at Wusih, Shanghai, $5; 
eeieters SG erie wisn ol Shs Caw Riese so. area 


Whittle Memorial: Circle of King’s 
Daughters, Sp. for support of Nami 
Asamo, in Mr. R. Ishii’s Orphanage, 
SP I aries scant occeT a Pasi. 
Miss E. “M. Nolting, Mt Miss Mar- 
garet Nolting, $50, 
Mrs. Stewart M. Wostward, Sp. for 
St. Margaret’s School, Building 
ie ies Bid Lc% <6 "(oe a ee 

RAPPAHANNOCK Co.—Trinity Church 
CwWasnineton)”: Geneioaot > cacke es 

MISCELLANEOUS—(In Memoriam), All 


Saints’ Day, 1909, Sp. for Miss 
Wood’s Library, Wuchang, Hankow. 
_Washington 


Ap. $276.72; Sp. $349.65 
WASHINGTON—Ascension (D. C.) : Wo 


Aux., Sp. for Rev. R. Browning, 
See ME TAT Sn wc vyias wud Snel Saninen ans 5 
Christ Church (Georgetown) Mrs. 
pea Wis MOICLLOL © GOT ciate ierniaialieus, 29 «ls leas 
St. John’s: Wo. Aux., Sp. for St 
Helena’s, Building Fund, Boerne, 
West Texas, $20; Mrs. William 
Boardman, ‘‘Josephine Boardman” 


Seaieee Hooker School, Mexico, 
St. John’s (Georgetown): “Gen Coe 
St. Mark’s: Sp. for Tsu Property Fund, 
A Kyoto saeans s Rielerons 

Trinity Church : eA Friend, i ‘Sp. for 

Church Extension Fund, Porto Rico. 

W. S. Hoge, Sp. for Church Exten- 

sion Fund, Porto. Rico.,-...2<.scietse «i 

Mrs. Alfred Holmead, Sp. for Miss 

Carter at St. John’s-in-the-Wilder- 

HOSS a CALASK fra oo reavse Gisele biellare's. Mager’ 

Miss Ellen King, Mexico. Spe 

“A Friend,’ rent of mission house at 

Santurce, Porto Heb. Pate 

SA Priond, GOR arc. .elealels ss eleyeleree 

oe Friend,’ Gen..... 
MONTGOMERY Co. — Christ 
_ (Rockville, Md.) : Gen... 
PRINCE GEORGE Co. Pinckney Memor- 
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ial (Hyattsville, Md.), and St. 
Luke’s (Bladensburg, Md.): Dom., 
MOR ET er OG co clcre th coterie sue neta 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for Miss Langdon, 
Alaska, to be used at her discretion, 
$25; “A Member,” Sp. for St. 
Agnes’s Hospital, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, $25; Sp. for Brazil, $25; 
Sp. for Cuba, $25; Sp. for Porto 
Rico, $25; Sp. for Kyoto, $12.50; 
Sp. for Tokyo, $12.50; Sp. for 
repairs on House of the Holy Child, 
Manila, Philippine Islands, $122.65. 


Western Massachusetts 


Ap. $218.47; Sp. $78.50 
GREENFIELD—Junior Aux., Sp. for St. 
Margaret's School, Tokyo, Building 


LAN ic h6 Wie Ae oc RAMPAGE Oo. rik Or aC Posciahs Du 
Lenox—Trinity Church: Mrs. Anna A. 
Bradford, Dom. and Frn.......... 
Mi.ForD—Trinity Church (Ap. 1908- 


T909)- Dom and  Wirmis « secaestate n= 
NORTHAMPTON—St. John’s: “In Me- 
moriam,” Sp. St. Margaret's School 
Building Fund, Tokyo... 2. . es. +202 


SPRINGFIELD—Christ Church: Sp. 
St. Margaret’s School, Tokyo, at the 
discretion of Rev. J. H. Kobayashi, 
PLINCIPALe gr tebene tees item tare! seyret) isc 

STOCKBRIDGE—St. Paul’s: ‘All Saints’ 


Day” scholarship, St. Elizabeth’s 
School, South Dakota...... Rienetatt its 
WEBSTER—RFeconciliation: Gen....... 
WESTFIELD—Atonement: ‘“‘A Friend,” 


Sp. for Mexican famine sufferers... 


Western Michigan 


Ap. $128.29 

East JorpAN—Church of the Re- 
deemers: Gen... sates » senso aes 
GRAND HAVEN—St. John’s: Gen..... . 
GRAND Rapips—St. Mark’s: Gen.... 
St. Paul’s 8. S8.* + -Gens cee sis cca r 
MANTON=—GeEDe wehscersie. 2: tome clue sinieuever ele 
SHERMAN—GeN. 2... cee vcvevecccece 
THOMPSONVILLE—Gen. ......+. came 

Western New York 

Ap. $294.65; Sp. $17.00 
BaTtH—St. Thomas’s: Mrs. John Dav- 
enport, Gen., $40; “A Communi- 


cant,” for support of Bible- ey 
Hankows p30 neste oie cacine elo 

BuFFALO—St. ‘Mary’s : : “Mrs. “Ann 
Thompson, $25, Rev. G. G. Merrill, 
$20, “Parishioner,”’ $5, _ Gen... 
George H. Bovall, Sp. for Church 
Extension Fund, Porto Rico, $2. 

St. Paul’s: W. H. D. Barr, Sp. for Rev. 
Dr. Pott’s Building Fund, St. John’s 


College, Shanghai........ 
GENEVA—L. Clark, om if "Mexican 

famine sufferers. crapen sh oeeatiae 
OLPAN—St. Stephen's : “Gen. . 


Luke’s: Wo. "Aux. 
Colored, S3% ww ese 
COM were rseeserene 


ROCHESTER—St. 
Dom., $66.65; 
WESTFIELD—St, Peter’s: 


West Texas 
Ap. $1.85 


Victoria—Trinity Church: Gen...... 


West Virginia 
Ap. $32.94; Sp. $200.00 
CHARLES TOwN—St. Philip’s 8S. S8.: 


St. Paul’s School, Lawrenceville, 
Southern= Virginia. iii. eee tse 
HUNTINGTON — Mrs. Margaret Lynn 


Harvey, in memory of Miss Fannie 
L. Thompson, Chinese Missions, $5; 
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Indian, $2.50); Fru,,.$2:50)..0....»-+ 
WAVERLY—Churceh of the Messiah 
ROTI, Aa tatcai icin piace ote a She phe oMeconbier ne tps 


MISCELLANEOUS—Right Rev. and Mrs. 
George W. Peterkin, Sp. for Bishop 
Knight, Cuba, to help repair damage 
to buildings on the Isle of Pines, 
$100; Sp. for Bishop Thomas, Wyo- 
BELTS an tiece eis ectsge cavuene unten Vibe, aa Acs 


Missionary Districts 


Alaska 
Ap. $16.50 
SouTH HAst ARCHDEACONRY—Gen, ... 


Arizona 
Ap. $7.00 
PHOENIX—Trinity Church: Gen...... 


Idaho 
Ap. $6.00 


SHOSHONE—Christ Church: Gen..... 


Nevada 
Ap. $5.00 
TONOPAH—St. Mark’s: Indian....... 


New Mexico 


Ap. $30.00 


EL Paso—St. Clement’s (Texas) : 
Wo. Aux., Gen 


ORC eC CMC Se i a CC 


North Dakota 


Ap. $40.60 
JAMESTOWN—Grace : 
McCLusky—Gen. 
NEW ROCKFORD-——St. 


ek er ry 


Timothy’s : 


Oklahoma 
Ap. $10.00 


cap ee Ne Thank-offering,”’ 
A AG coe 


P eye) wOi fa aWe)6.'§ WV dieNereunts belars » 


Olympia 
Ap. $14.00; Sp. $5.00 
MONTESANO—St. Mark’s: “M.,” Wo. 


Aux., Sp. for Foreign Lite Insurance 
Fund 


9 She PMO. Od (0 W Sr 6 e:10 Kw enedey ete Wwe eel are 


ores 
Ap. $1.00; Sp. $17.35 
AUBURN—St. Luwke’s: Mrs. D. W. Lu- 
beck, gasoline for launch gt 
Alaska 


PCP Re Aer e URKeKe elie a” Jip ete ples) ele 6) 6: 


Salina 
Ap. $2.00 
ConcorDIA—Epiphany: Gen.. 


South Dakota 
. Ap. $28.92; Sp. $1.35 
ISSETON AGENCY—St. Mary’s: 
St. John the Baptist’s : tridlan ss 
Db LUee Sten LMA Ds ove a Anarie loiiayy woayehave 
STANDING Rock MIssION—St. ‘Biiea- 
OCT 8 ADO sas iscns 6 10 erie sucaervtoues 
St. John the Baptist’s: Dom. ta 
D. 


FarrFAX—Trinity Church: re 
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Acknowledgments 


Rev. F. C. 
pine 
FLANDREAU 1—Church of the Redeemer: 
Wo. Aux., 
WATERTOWN—Trinity Church: Indian 
work in South Dakota, $3; Gen., 


Meredith, Sagada, Philip- 


Southern Florida 
Ap. $25.00 


LAKE WeErtR—Mrs. Hugh W. 
Prt... dive Or eure Sree eae ye oma 


Philippine Islands 
Ap. $50.00 
MANILA—St. Stephen’s: 


Western Colorado 


Ap. $5.00 
MISCELLANEOUS—Federation of Guilds, 
Wo. Aux. (Apportionment, 1908- 
09). Gen nek enw eeeeet ies 

Wyoming 

Ap. $5.00 
CHEYENNE—St. Mark’s: Wo. Aux., 
Gor. - fs. cde a wae ethics ae ee 

Cuba 

Ap. $20.75 


Havana—Holy Trinity Church: Wo. 
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Foreign Missionary Districts 


England 
Ap. $3.63 


MISCELLANEOUS—Mrs. W. R. Lethaby, 
Fort Yukon Mission, Alaska....... 


Tokyo 
Ap. $200.00 
Toxyo—Trinity Church: Gen.. 


Miscellaneous 


Interest, Dom., $3,630.85; Frn., 
$2,144.64; wae Ae: Frn,., $4,326.- 
82; Sp., $1,6 
United Betcha wo. Aux., 
on acount of appropriations to Sep- 
tember ae 1910, Dom., $3.500; 
Prpy, SS,0OGe. « okie fs rahe winle cle si 
Through Rev. Harry W. de Nan- 
erede, Dom., $75; Frn., $75. ...... 
Offering at First Council Meeting, 
Fourth Department, at Montgomery, 
Alabama, Sp. for Tsu eta 
Hund, Kyoto... ess. 

League for Eastern Oregon, “Sp. ‘tor 
Bishop Paddock, Hastern Oregon.. 

Brigadier-General T. FL Forbes, Sp. 
for Bishop waa Memorial, 
Havana Cuban « ctecnartiiettesheterbets otto 
“Friend,” Sp. for St. “John’s Univer- 
sity, Expansion Fund, Shanghai.... 
SAMOnYVMOUS; 2. EET ois. siq <a beeeen ee 
Mrs. Norton, Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
maternity ward, St. Blizabeth’s Hos- 
pita), Shanehala inn. coets 
Miss Carrie Sinkler, Sp. 
Property Fund, Kyoto............ 
“Cash,” Sp. for St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Ponce, Porto Rico. 
Men’s Missionary 
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. Tucker, to the Society........... 49,111 13 
Legacies W. MaAss., PirrsrreELD—Hstate of 
Parker L. Hall, Dom., $87; Frn., 

ConN., MERIDEN—Estate - a Lemuel J. SG eon ctcnecneaers oncopnager 174 00 
Curtis, Dom., $63. | Indian, Nova Scorra, HaLirax—Estate of Mrs. 
$126.53; Colored, $126. 8 ; Frn., Fanny Cooper Wiswell, Gen....... 800 00 
EUR ES Ao Sid Oeics CORE RSet eh a 347 95 

East CAROLINA, BEAUFORT—Estate of Receipts for the month.......... $102,082 55 
Rev. E. M. Forbes, Dom., $9.62; Amount previously acknowledged.. 60,059 18 
RUDI G Lars © ce tls Motes Ssh Cae 19 23 eee 

N. Y., NEw YorK—Estate of Winfield Total since September ist...... $162,141 73 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS 


Received Amounts 
Receipts divided according to purposes to during previously Total 
which they are to be applied November Acknowledged 

1. Applicable upon the appropriations of the Board. $35,555 45 $38,091 59 $73,647 04 
2. Special gifts forwarded to objects named by donors 

in addition to the appropriations of the Board. 16,525 34 20,826 34 37,351 68 

eCPM Ort In VOSLIMENLAEET. wis a. SG oS KISS sd KISKE natalie D tpt scr owe Pattngnectn ose 
4, Legacies, the disposition of which is to be deter- 

mined by the Board at the end of the fiscal year. 49,952 3 1,141 25 51,093 56 

eS BOOM WIODORIL Glow ons setae clic hiela «Sas vuveelap ds AO EO nd extinct : 49 45 

MENGE BN soe Sons oe asee. xo  MCMENT w votohel ae eleae $102,082 55 $60,059 18 $162,141 73 


OFFERINGS TO PAY APPROPRIATIONS 


Total receipts from September ist, 1909, to December 1st, 1909, applicable upon the appropria- 
tions, divided according to the sources from which they have come, and compared with the cor- 
responding period of the preceding year. Legacies are not included in the following items, as their 
disposition is not determined by the Board until the end of the fiscal year. 


To Dee. 1, To Dee. 1, 
Source 1909 1908 Increase Decrease 

Hea PORE: CONLTECALONS 6... 6 gusiaw 6 oo 0 sierS se 80 $26,725.75 ~$23,335 45 $3,390 30 iebak sive 

om POE VOCE AIS 6c cos ‘sileno xt Salou ese ates ete - 4,094 32 VAAL DSGOD:, We eeusheretu tans $10,317 63 : 
3. From Sunday-schools...... MEIGS eC ROE 1,167 65 2,435 94 Se Jetsons ‘ 1,268 29 
4. From Woman’s Auxiliary......... ate aleve 5,762 34 OS 24 VG rte ieee 4061 82 
5. Woman’s Auxiliary United Offering........ 21,000 00 9,000 00 12,000 00 Ben ae 
Gem EUT ER ANGOTCSE oo ale woig's. 01s 6 ¥reo wes sietorsioierete 14,713 31 12,287 28 2,426 03 Ap bioc.c 

7. Miscellaneous items............. AWOKE DDC 183 67 AZAB SLA Wee. Ses 1,161 45 

POCA Sox aenenss o ceie rave %es tease hoe se ve eeuuen plos04r 04, $72,639 90 $1,007 14 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE YEAR 


SEPTEMBER ist, 1909, TO AUGUST 31sT, 1910, 
Amount Needed for the Year 


i. To pay appropriations as made to date for the work at home and abroad....... $1,182,811 13 
2. To replace Reserve Funds temporarily used for the current WOM els cls sioueve Gustalecene 32,955 33 
aap Reet See 8 eee ere .... $1,215,766 46 

Total receipts to date applicable on appropriations Bre cachet ens AYO OR Ree CLL Mero oS 73,647 04 
Amount needed before August 31st, 1910........ cee eee ewer eee e cere en reererne $1,142,119 42 


BIG REDUCTION IN FREIGHT RATES 


Via THE PACIFIC. 


TO JAPAN, CHINA, KOREA, SIAM, AND 
THE PHILIPPINES. 


Montgomery Ward & Company are pleased to announce the 
successful conclusion of their three years’ campaign for 


Lower Freight Rates on Missionary Shipments — 


The new rate on mixed carloads is $1.50 per 100 lbs. on all 
classes of goods without regard to measurement. 


LOWER THAN EVER. 


$1.50 Per Hundred from Chicago, through to Yokohama, Kobe, 
Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hongkong and Manila 

The regular rate, open to occasional shippers, is $3.00 just to Frisco! 

Our through rate to the Orient is only $1.50 (just half the 
Frisco rate). 

We say “ Our” rate because we caused it to be established and 
we are the only merchants in the U. S. able to meet the carload re- 
quirement of 20,000 pounds at one time, all for export to the Orient. 


25 DAYS CHICAGO TO YOKOHOMA, $1.50 PER HUNDRED. 


Our Export Division is at your service; call at the store or write 
us. Let us do the worrying—and save you money. 

Our 1200-Page Catalogue, a big department store, is yours for 
the asking. Get everything from this book and make but one ship- 
ment. It quotes prices, about wholesale, on everything needed— 
clothing, shoes, foods, books, organs, sewing machines, etc. 

We give missionaries the benefit of our exclusive rates on their 
second-hand personal effects when their new goods are purchased of us. 
If you want to send goods to missionaries anywhere in the world, buy 
the goods of us; get the benefit of our years of experience, our unlim- 
ited guarantee of safe delivery and our exclusive shipping arrangements. 

Full carloads of freight leave our shipping department daily for 
Pacific and Atlantic steamers. 

If you are about to purchase an outfit or have goods to ship, write 
MR. M. D. HOWELL, Export Manager. He will gladly give 


you any information desired. Address, 


Foreign Division, Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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